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Annual average Monthly average 
Country rate rate Quota- 
Tri tion on 
Unit quoted ree Novem 
Septem- ctober er 23 
1938 1939 | ber 1940 | 1940 
fe *$3. 8955 | *$3. 5338 $3. 2147 $3. 2129 $3. 2150 
Australis...........-...----------- {Pound (official) 3.2280 | 3. 2280 3. 2280 
Canada {i dollar (free) | . 9942 . 9602 . 8547 . 8632 8701 
5 Sag ec laura ree algae Dollar (official) ............|- eat . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
China amend sees eee |e | *, 2136 *. 1188 . 0521 . 0568 * (588 
Finland. “Vaca | . 0216 *. 0199 . 0196 . 0197 O195 
ee: Reichsmark_________- a . 4016 * 4006 *, 3993 *. 3998 * 3008 
I eae a ...| .3046 . 2745 . 2262 . 2308 » 236i 
a a ae | . 1973 1924 | °. 1937 *. 1936 | * 1977 
ate Saal ie Raa i a | . 3659 *, 3328 . 3016 | . 3017 | 3017 
GRRE SS 5 Seer ES | 0526 0520} *.0504| *.0504| — *. 0504 
eee . a . 2845 . 2596 | . 2344 . 2344 | . 2344 
| TT | RTE *3.9235 | °3.5482 | 3.2274 3. 2255 | 3. 2275 
PSS etre ewe. >a . 0443 | . 0404 | . 0396 . 0398 | 0399 
RET ices ain a *. 0560 *.0999 | °*.0913 | *.0913 | * 0918 
Straits Settlements. -----------_-_- (he | .8692] °.5174) .4710| .4710 | 4710 
| Ee SRE See | Krona |} 2520 2399 | .2381 | .2381 . 2382 
a ae aaa .| . 2287 . 2253 . 2278 . 2315 | 2320 
Union of South Africa. __--.......-- Pound -| 4.8416 | 4.4017 | 3, 9800 3, 9800 | 3. 9800 
Gemeee Rangeers. ........<......... | Pound (free) _-- -| 4.8804) 4.4354) 4.0342) 4.0326 | 4.0350 
Pound (official) . a an 4. 0350 4.0350 | 4. 0350 
NII gi i Aigircrenansdansoonencne | Dinar. ........-.---..-----|  *. 0231 *.0227 | °.0224| °.022%4|  *.02% 
Lt . a - = 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
{New York rates not currently available] 
| Equivalent’ Annual average 
| in United rate! 
. , States dol- 
Country | Official rate lars of —— 
unit , 
quoted 1938 1939 
A See | 1 belga=RM 0.40...........-...- 2 $0. 1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
Bulgaria - SS Ss REE | 84 leva=$1.003___........___- ; 3, 0119 *. 0124 *.0121 
China—Manchuria..___________.__-____- Das SNe WOM... cccnccsaccs . 2343 4, 2845 4, 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia- -Morav | ER 1 koruna=RM 0.10_...........- 2, 0400 *.0347 | * 5.0343 
i Te a a ar Se | 1 krone=RM 0.50__...__.-- ks 2, 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
ES a eres: £E0.24315=$1.00_- ibaa wits 4. 1128 6 5.0130 64.71 
es ES ear 4.17 krooni=$1.00_. ee . 2398 7, 2711 7 8, 2538 
France (occupied area) --..............-.-- 1 franc= RM 0.05............ 2.0200 . 0288 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area) ..-...........-- 43.90 francs=$1.00__......... . 0228 | . 0288 . 0251 
See 1 piaster=$0.2269.........__. . 2269 | = ©, 2880 | 9, 2510 
_ . = Sets Ss See Eee ES 152.50 drachmas=$1.00_ ___ _- . 0066 . 0090 | c 
ce ae i a ae 17.1133 rials=$1.00__.......- bas | . 0585 lace 
TERR A SS SSS ea a RE 1 dinar=£1 sterling --...._.___- -| 4.0250 | 64 8804 6 4. 4354 
| EES aera SO! ee -| . 1887 | = 7. 1938 | 7, 1852 
le EL ITE TN: IED... nconcucecceccess | . 1667 | = 7. 1691 | 7. 1671 
Luxembourg............. NE = () oe] 2.0400 |__. | cinoaceee 
TRIE STF * 1 guilder= RM 1.33__._.._.--- SIS aa 9, 5320 | . 5E01 | . 5834 
EE EEE: 1.8925 guilders=$1.00.........._- | .5284 | 19.5501 | = 10, 334 
ic pcre rinsonniciomice 1 krone=RM 0.60...............-- a 2.2400 | =. 2457 | . 2327 
Se aes £P1=£1 sterling._._____- EDIE es 4.0250 | 64.8804 | 64.4354 
Poland (“General Governorship”) - ...__- 1 zloty=RM 0.50..............-.--. 2, 2000 . 1886 | 11, 1884 
a 217.97 lei=$1.00_...........-... 0046 | *. 0073 | *. 0071 
RR ee eee ee ees 2.195 pounds=$1.00___.____. } . 4556 | 9. 5760 9, 5020 
Thailand (Siam). _. 11 bahts=£1 sterling 3659 | . 4445 . 4032 
Ee Sa ee Ae BRE ee . 7500 | 8011 | . 8024 
*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 


transfers in New York City as reported b 


4 Based on German official rate: $1. 


the Federal Reserve Board. 


00=RM 2.50. 


3 For payment of imports from the United States, there is a 35 percent exchange premium, plus a “supplementary 
increment’’ fixed in each instance; during the first half of 1940, these brought the effective dollar rate as high as 138.60 


leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0072 
4 Based on average for the yen. 


per lev. 


5 Average for January, February, and March only. 
6 Based on average for pound sterling. 
7 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia. and Lithuania. 


5 Average for first 11 months only. 


® Based on average for French franc. 


10 Average for Netherlands guilder. 
i Average for first 8 months only. 
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Western-Hemisphere Air Services 


Benefit Business 


Bennett Boggess, Jr., Aeronautics Section, Motive Products Division 


The air services of the Western Hemi- 
sphere are fast becoming one of the most 
vital links in inter-American trade. The 
rapid movement of perishable goods from 
distant points to important markets, and 
the improved facilities furnished to ex- 
porters and importers for contacts either 
in person or by mail, have been factors 
of tremendous moment in new patterns 
of hemispheric commercial rejutions. 

Many countries, potentially wealthy in 
raw materials and products, had formerly 
limited production to their local require- 
ments because of a lack of transporta- 
tion adaptable to their particular needs. 
With the advent of many local flying 
freight services, it has become possible 
for producers to move products from 
their remote localities to the teeming 
economic centers. Some countries that 
had been importers of certain specific 
articles have become exporters of the 
same items in consequence of the rapid 
and comparatively cheap transportation 
furnished by air services. This expan- 
sion in production of raw materials has 
in many instances opened up new and 
decidedly promising areas. 

Thus the airlines take their place along 
with the great steamers, the progressive 
railways, the trucks and passenger cars, 
the river services, and other agencies that 
businessmen in the Western Hemisphere 
are uSing to increasing degrees from 
month to month. 


Speed Coupled With Moderate Cost 


United States international air serv- 
ices enable passengers, mail, and express 
to reach Mexico and Alaska within 1 
day; to go within 1 to no more than 4% 
days to and from all principal Carib- 
bean, Central, and South American 
cities—with overnight service to Hawaii. 
The ability to be on the ground in emer- 
gency situations, either in person or with 
samples, frequently gives a competitive 
advantage to firms using these services. 
These international services, connecting 
with local services in each country, pro- 
vide the exporter and importer with in- 
valuable opportunities of being first to 
reach the source of any business. 

While air services are usually thought 
of, at first glance, as expensive, the exact 
opposite is really true when all the ele- 
ments of time, comfort, and convenience 
are considered. 

The cost of shipping by air depends to 
a large extent upon the type of plane 
used. Research is steadily going forward 
upon the types of planes best suited for 
this service, and as these planes are de- 
veloped the cost of air services stands an 


excellent chance of being further de- 
creased. Many types of ships are used 
to advantage in Central and South 
America that have become obsolete for 
the rapid passenger services of North 
America. These ships, rugged in con- 
struction and cheaper in cost than new 
ones, are ideally suited for many of the 
local freight runs. These ships have not 
become obsolete inherently, but only in 
competition with the rapid ground trans- 
portation available in North America. 

In the chicle and mining industries in 
Central America, air services are playing 
an increasingly important part. These 
industries—frequently lying in regions 
where there are no surface roads, the 
only form of surface transportation be- 
ing by pack mule—are often prevented 
from getting needed equipment and ship- 
ping their output because of the high 
cost of this form of transportation. 
With the introduction of air services, this 
cost has been rnaterially lowered. 

The recently inaugurated service be- 
tween our Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
promises much for the more satisfactory 
transaction of important business. 


Muleback to Skyclipper—In One Leap 


In the United States the transition 
from primitive forms of transportation 
to the use of the airways was a gradual 
process. In dramatic contrast to this 
has been the almost overnight change 
from primitive transportation to the most 
modern means, in many sections of Can- 
ada and Alaska as well as in Central and 
South America. ‘“Muleback to skyclip- 
per” expresses the astonishing transition. 
This transition has been forced by the 
need for rapid and heavy transport facili- 
ties to regions that simply cannot be 
served by ground transportation. In 
the case of Alaska and Canada, where 
much of the country is completely 
“frozen in” during the winter months 
and ground transport is exceedingly slow, 
or impossible, the air services have 
brought year-round facilities, with cor- 
responding increases in trade. The air- 
plane, it need hardly be said, is highly 
flexible in that it can be equipped to be 
independent of frozen rivers, snow-cov- 
ered fields, and even tangled jungles, 
with a minimum of ground preparation. 
This flexibility looms large in the eyes 
of traders and businessmen in regions 
handicapped by nature in other forms 
of transport. 


Vital Promotive Measures Show Aware- 
ness of Great Benefits 


The governments of many of the 
American countries are becoming in- 


creasingly aware of the importance of 
the further development of their air serv- 
ices. This knowledge is apparent in some 
of them by the active backing of promi- 
nent government officials, by the grant- 
ing of subsidies where needed, by air 
shows, “Wing Weeks,” and good-will 
flights which are: constantly being pro- 
moted on an ever-enlarging scale. 

These “get-togethers” do much to 
familiarize the people of one republic 
with those of the other republics. The 
resultant spirit of friendliness and social 
intercourse counts for much in trade 
promotion. It is much easier to seli where 
the buyer has first-hand knowledge of 
the company or its products. 


Army Flights Help Business by Building 
Good Will 


An outstanding development in aerial 
good will has been made by the Second 
Bombardment Group of the United 
States Army. This group recently re- 
ceived the first presentation of the Getu- 
lio Vargas Trophy, hereafter to be 
awarded annually to the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps group 
making the most outstanding good-will 
flights. This first award was made on 
the basis of the following flights of the 
Second Bombardment Group: 1938, six 
flying fortresses from Washington to 
Buenos Aires for the inauguration of 
Robert M. Ortiz as President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic; 1938, three fortresses 
in a nonstop flight from Miami to Bogota 
for the inauguration of Eduardo Santos 
as the President of Colombia; 1939, 
flight formation to Rio de Janeiro to 
participate in the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Republic of Brazil; 1939, one fortress 
from Langley Field to Santiago, Chile, in 
slightly more than 30 hours, with medi- 
cal supplies for the survivors of the 
earthquake disaster. Flights of this 
character in the past have proved, and 
in the future will continue to prove, of 
inestimable value in the promotion of 
trade through good will, and through a 
wider comprehension of the advantages 
of this modern and rapid means of 
transportation. 

International air services have con- 
tributed to the growing understanding 
among the Americas through the spon- 
soring of excursion flights. These 
flights, extending from a few days to 
several weeks, have done much to fur- 
ther the development of cultural rela- 
tions between the several countries and 
to expand this type of travel. 

Parts of the Western Hemisphere are 
in a period—in relation to air services 
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and the aeronautical industry—compa- 
rable with the early days of the “horse- 
less carriage” era. The republics that 
have already emerged from this period 
can do and have done much to help their 
less-favored neighbors through this 
difficult process. 

Civil Aeronautics branches in each 
country have contributed largely to the 
transition through their promotion of 
private flying in schools and colleges and 
the establishment of air safety. The re- 
cent outstanding record in air safety set 
by United States scheduled air services 
has shown the beneficent result of this 
type of promotion. 


“Air View” Reveals Opportunities in Vast 
New Regions 


In the long-range view, the air lines— 
by the sheer elementary fact of enabling 
businessmen and enterprisers to see what 
the country actually looks like—point the 
way to possibly profitable productive and 
commercial development in future days. 
Take this outstanding example: Recently, 
one of the great Western-Hemisphere air 
systems inaugurated (with new sub- 
stratosphere planes) an amazing time- 
saving “cut-off” between the cities of 
Belem (Para) and Rio de Janeiro, in Bra- 
zil. Formerly, for safety’s sake, the line 
had operated along the great sweep of 
the tremendous, bulging coastline. Now, 
the new and better planes strike directly 
across country—a beeline from the Ama- 
zon port to the capital—over vast 
stretches of the States of Maranhao and 
western Bahia. This is a region which 
had mainly been an unknown land. 
Even the enterprising and forward-look- 
ing Brazilians knew next to nothing 
about much of it. Even on the most 
carefully drawn maps, it was mostly a 
blank. Imagination had conceived of it 
as probably impenetrable jungle—dense 
tangles of vegetation, of no great use to 
man for a long time to come. But the 
new airline has provided an amazing 
“eye opener”’—it has revealed something 
utterly different—a discovery truly com- 
parable to some of those of the Con- 
quistadores. The business-minded air 
traveler sees below him today, over the 
route of much of this cut-off, no less 
than 1,300 miles of rolling savannah 
land—mainly a vast tableland, though 
broken here and there by canyons and 
peaks. Grazing industries, agriculture, 
seem feasible there. Men will live there, 
products from this area will come to 
world markets, business will be generated 
as coming years yield opportunities. En- 
tirely new fields for trade seem to open, 
with the creation of needs, consumption, 
and purchasing power. This vista has 
been disclosed through the daring and 
determination of air-line operators. 

A recent air traveler on the South 
American west coast has trenchantly ex- 
pressed the value and significance (to 
businessmen or others) of being able to 
get, from the air, a true concept of a 
whole country. Peru is the example 
taken: “There is Peru unrolled before 
you * * * from the Andean ranges 
to the desert plains, the verdant valleys, 
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the promontories of the coast, and the 
Pacific washing about the line of the 
shore * * * one of the most ex- 
traordinary countries in the world * * * 
stupendous, majestic, powerful.” 


Radium Industry Made Possible by Air 
Transport 


Great benefit to business in Western 
Hemisphere countries often results from 
the use of planes chartered from the air 
lines or owned by private corporations or 
individuals. Examples are innumerable. 
Salient among them is the development 
of the radium industry in Canada. Ten 
years ago, Canada’s production of this 
most precious of all metals was virtually 
nil. Today the Dominion is sending to 
world markets nearly $3,000,000 worth of 
radium a year. The business is one of 
incalculable importance to physically 
afflicted human beings, and it plays a 
significant role in Canada’s trade. Air- 
planes made Canada’s radium develop- 
ment possible. It was an airplane flying 
in the great northern wilderness around 
Great Bear Lake that provided the seat 
from which an eager searcher first per- 
ceived a vivid clue to the proximity of the 
deposits—that clue being the side of a 
cliff glowing with variegated colors. It 
was a plane that brought in almost a ton 
of provisions and equipment, in the first 
days. It was by plane that the prospec- 
tors flew back to civilization to attend 
to the vital business of financing. Planes 
flew many workmen and great quantities 
of supplies up to the Far North. With- 
out the service that planes rendered, this 
substantial business would have been 
practically inconceivable. 

The same statement is true as applied 
to many of the northern gold fields in 
Canada. In reality, an “airplane gold 
rush” was there witnessed. 

In the Caribbean region of South 
America, a rich petroleum field is oper- 
ating today, sending oil through a long 
pipeline to river, sea, and world markets. 
This business, too, was made possible only 
through the airplanes that brought in 
men, drilling machinery, and all sorts of 
indispensable tools and equipment. Far- 
ther south, in the high Andes of Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, copper mines and other 
ore-producing enterprises often bring in 
by air the machine replacements and as- 
sorted gadgets without which operations 
might be seriously impeded. 


Fascinating Field of Air Express 


Air express in the Western Hemisphere 
aids business in many fascinating ways. 
One unusual example—trivial seeming 
but of real moment—is that of carrying 
insects that will exterminate destructive 
parasites. At times, the great business 
in some specific agricultural product may 
be threatened by the ravages of para- 
sites. “Bugs to destroy bugs” are found. 
But they exist in distant countries. In 
an ocean voyage they might die. Air 
express brings them swiftly across seas 
and continents, to perform their “sal- 
vaging” function for a menaced farm 
industry. 
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The importance of air express in this 
hemisphere is becoming greater daily. 
“Many a student of the basic economics 
of air transportation,” says the current 
issue of one of the organs of the in- 
dustry, “believes that air express will 
eventually prove to be the soundest, most 
important backlog of the business.” 

This conviction is given currency by a 
great airway system whose own pound- 
age of mail and express, combined, 
mounted from 730,000 in 1930 to 4,500,000 
in 1938—along with an increase in the 
number of passengers carried from 39,508 
to 225,000 over the same period of time. 
If more recent figures were at hand, these 
gains would unquestionably be even more 
striking. 

Air express today is carrying scientific 
instruments, essential mechanical parts, 
serums and pharmaceuticals, live ani- 
mals, precious stones, exotic and pictur- 
esque commodities of other kinds, as well 
as countless ordinary articles of com- 
merce, from place to place in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Air Line’s Advantage Over River Route 


Striking indeed are the contrasts be- 
tween traditional transport service and 
modern air service at countless places in 
the Western Hemisphere. And enormous 
are the “time advantages” that these con- 
trasts bring to the businessman whose 
mission happens to be one of really im- 
perative urgency, or whose natural im- 
pulse is to seek the maximum of speed 
and ease as he moves from place to place, 
in search of profits and attractive pros- 
pects. 

A salient example is in the Republic 
of Colombia. An American businessman, 
let us say, arrives at Barranquilla—at 
the mouth of the great Magdalena 
River—and his destination is Bogota, the 
capital that lies far away in the moun- 
tains of the interior. He has his choice 
of the airline or the river-and-rail route. 

Let us suppose he takes the latter. He 
boards an old-fashioned river steamer— 
a stern-wheeler, with “spoon bows” (to 
prevent too deep plowing into mud and 
sandbanks), with cellular-section hulls 
(to obviate flooding of the hold if one 
compartment is ripped open). He 
mounts to a main deck piled with pack- 
ages of hardware, textiles, resin, motor- 
cars, beverages, file cases. 

The trip starts. For the first 67 miles 
it is smooth and uneventful, but, pass- 
ing Calamar, the passage becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. In the channel, 
jagged rocks jut out—sunken treetrunks 
lie hidden—sand bars, snags, varied ob- 
structions to navigation lurk treacher- 
ously here and there. Swamps stretch 
away to indeterminate distances. Croc- 
odiles emerge. Crude dugouts ply slowly 
in backwaters. Jungle vistas at times 
seem endless. The great Magdalena is 
moody, unpredictable. In uncurbed 
power, it may shift its course, cut new 
channels, fashion weird lakes, leave un- 
pected, menacing shallows and curious 
expected, menacing shallows and curious 
drained stretches. The businessman sees 
evidence—dredges in action, clanking 
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piledrivers—of the ceaseless fight to keep 
a@ passage open. Possibly his boat may 
strand on some concealed sandbank— 
where it must wait helplessly until a re- 
lief craft can reach it and bring aid. 
Even at best, his steamer may not at- 
tempt to proceed at night—tying up, in- 
stead, at some convenient wood pile. 
But, slowly, it contrives to advance. 
Then roaring and impassable rapids 
block its course. The businessman de- 
barks at the little town of La Dorada, 
gets into an ovenlike railway coach, 
travels many miles to Beltran (maybe 
standing all the way), gets off and takes 
another river boat. Insects attack. Mos- 
quito netting is indispensable throughcut 
the restless nights. Sunlight, terrific 
tropical heat, may blaze and glare from 
dawn till dusk. More days have slipped 
past when our American business emis- 
sary sets foot on the earth again at the 
town of Girardot. Even yet he is a con- 
siderable distance from Bogota. He 
reaches the capital by train, through cuts, 
tunnels, on narrow-gage tracks, up steep 
grades and around dizzying curves, 
threatened at times by landslides. But, 
at long last, he attains his goal—Bogota. 

How long has the trip taken, from Bar- 
ranquilla to Bogota? A week or 10 days, 
if he has been lucky. Possibly as much 
as 15 or 18 days, or more. What has 
happened, in the meanwhile, to his spe- 
cific business project? Has a prospec- 
tive big order been snatched from his 
grasp by some shrewd competitor who 
came up via the Pacific port of Buena- 
ventura? Has a hoped-for concession be- 
come shrouded in doubt, through delay— 
or has some exceedingly valuable item of 
“industrial property” been irretrievably 
lost in legal action? Sheer chance is as 
likely as not to give the answer. 

But suppose this businessman had made 
the trip by air line—by an express plane 
of the new Colombian Airways (for- 
merly the Scadta line)? At Barranquilla 
he would have gone to the handsome, 
breezy airport, on a palm-bordered 
street—would have stepped into a plane 
taking off on one of many swift, routine 
flights up the great valley of the Andean 
Republic. In exactly 2 hours and 50 
minutes of restful, uneventful flight he 
would have been in Bogota—ready to 
grapple with his business problems im- 
mediately, effectively, having on his side 
all the immense advantages, all the ele- 
ments of success, that timely opportu- 
nity can give. Two hours and fifty min- 
utes—against possibly 250 or 300 hours 
for the gruelling river-railway route. A 
Saving of more than 95 percent in time— 
for a business executive whose time may 
be highly valuable. It is difficult to 
imagine a more graphic, more completely 
conclusive demonstration of the fact that 
the fine airlines throughout the Western 
Hemisphere are benefiting business enor- 
mously today. 


Present Airline Mileage—Prospects for 
Expansion 


The present mileage of all air lines in 
the Western Hemisphere, some 162,000 
miles, is probably more than one-half of 
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the world total. In August 1939, 16 lo- 
cal air lines in Mexico, Central America, 
and Cuba operated services over 15,870 
miles of routes; 24 local air lines in South 
America operated over 48,973 miles of 
routes; and 11 air lines in Canada oper- 
ated over 16,112 miles of routes. The 
figures given are for actual route mileage 
and do not include duplications. The 
facilities of these networks, coupled with 
the services of the United States and 
Alaska and the international routes, 
form now a major aid to inter-American 
trade. The two American continents 
are connected today by international 
services that enable one to fly or ship 
between points near the Arctic Circle 
and the Antarctic Circle, including all 
the important business centers on both 
continents, in 15 days. The ever-larger 
movements of passengers, mail, and ex- 
press on these services can have but one 
result—further expansion and augmen- 
tation of the services. 

Up to the present time there are but 
few night-flying facilities outside the 
United States; so, much of the elapsed 
time is spent on the ground. But as 
these facilities are added, an increaSe in 
the use of the services may be expected. 

The future in inter-American trade 
will show a direct relation to the im- 
provement and expansion of air services 
in this hemisphere. This result is as 
certain as was the improvement when 
steamships and railroads took over their 
respective transport duties from the Ssail- 
ing ship and covered wagon. 

With most of Europe at war or unable 
to trade because of war conditions, it 
seems imperative for the American re- 
publics to act now to stimulate trade in 
the Western Hemisphere, and, in achiev- 
ing this objective, air services are des- 
tined to play a great role—for several 
reasons of the broadest scope. 


Air-Line Facilities Particularly Essential 
Today 


Western Hemisphere businessmen real- 
ize today that the expanding airline serv- 
ices, now available for their use, possess, 
in their inherent nature, two qualities of 
greatest importance—the quality of ac- 
celeration and the quality of integration. 
Both of these correspond to the condi- 
tions and the pressures of world economy 
at the present moment. 

With situations changing rapidly, 
many old patterns suffering impairment, 
new factors springing up with startling 
suddenness, all commercial movements 
proceeding at a heightened tempo, it is 
obvious that the element of accelera- 
tion—the speeding up of transportation 
and communication to meet needs of an 
urgent character—is particularly vital. 

And, in this hemisphere especially, 
there is being manifested a strong trend 
toward harmony, understanding, good- 
neighborliness, mutual assistance, ami- 
cable adjustment of interests, general 
rapprochement—in short, the factor of 
integration. 

Both acceleration and integration ben- 
efit Western Hemisphere business in ex- 
ceedingly potent ways. And the air lines 
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contribute powerfully to the furtherance 
of both those qualities. 

The lines are therefore being used with 
increasing frequency by businessmen, 
where the distinctive needs of a situation 
seem to dictate such use—just as the 
distinctive needs of other situations dic- 
tate the use by businessmen of the splen- 
did steamship services that are available, 
and of the railways, the river craft, and 
the motor roads such as the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway. The airways form one 
element in a “transportation complex” 
that is coming to be more and more sig- 
nificant, in a strictly business sense, with 
every passing day, from Alaska’s tip to 
Patagonia. 





Regulations Applying to 
Italo-Greek War 


[Inadvertently omitted in the printing of 
p. 379 of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Novem- 
ber 23, 1940] 


Regulations Under Section 2 (c) and (i) 
of the Joint Resolution of Congress 
Approved November 4, 1939 


The Acting Secretary of State an- 
nounces that the regulations under sec- 
tion 2 (c) and (i) of the joint resolution 
of Congress approved November 4, 1939, 
which the Secretary promulgated on No- 
vember 10 and November 25, 1939, 
henceforth apply equally in respect to 
the export or transport of articles and 
materials to Greece. 

SUMNER WELLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Regulations Under Section 5 of the Joint 
Resolution of Congress Approved No- 
vember 4, 1939 


The Acting Secretary of State an- 
nounces that the regulations under sec- 
tion 5 of the joint resolution of Congress 
approved November 4, 1939, which the 
Secretary promulgated on November 6, 
and amended November 17, 1939, hence- 
forth apply equally in respect to travel 
by citizens of the United States on vessels 


of Greece. SUMNER WELLES, 


Acting Secretary of State. 


Rules and Regulations Governing the 
Solicitation and Collection of Contri- 
butions for Use in Greece 


The Acting Secretary of State an- 
nounces that the rules and regulations 
under section 8 of the joint resolution of 
Congress approved November 4, 1939, 
which the Secretary promulgated on No- 
vember 6, 1939, henceforth apply equally 
to the solicitation and collection of con- 
tributions for use in Greece. 

SUMNER WELLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 





American Consular Agency To 
Be Established at Freetown 


An American Consular Agency will be 
established at Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
British West Africa, on January 1, 1941, 
it has been announced by the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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Economic Effects of Hungary’s New 
Territorial Acquisitions 


Harry W. Newman, European Section, Division of Regional Information 


Hungary ~ 


August 30, 1940, marked the regaining 
by Hungary (de facto) of additional ter- 
ritory lost as a result of the treaty settle- 
ment following the war of 1914-18. On 
that date the Vienna Conference, con- 
sisting of representatives from Germany, 
Italy, Hungary, and Rumania, awarded 
Hungary the northern portion of Tran- 
sylvania. Pending definite delimitation 
of the new frontiers, by the mixed Ruma- 
nian-Hungarian commission, the portion 
ceded is generally estimated at approxi- 
mately 21,875 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 2,609,000. Solution of economic 
and political problems will also be under- 
taken by the commission. 


Characteristics of Transylvania as a 
Whole 


Transylvania was formerly a princi- 
pality of Hungary, occupying until 1919 
the extreme eastern portion of the king- 
dom. Rumania, to which it was awarded 
at the time of the dismemberment of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, immediately 
changed the official name to Ardial—be- 
sides renaming all towns and villages. 
More than 50 percent of the population 
at that time was Rumanian, but the pro- 
fessional, business, and industrial activi- 
ties of the Province were largely in the 
hands of Hungarians and Germans, who 
were most numerous in the principal 
towns; the Rumanian population con- 
sisted principally of peasants and indus- 
trial laborers. 

Forests covering about 7,660,000 acres 
are probably the principal economic 
asset of the region. Livestock and fruit 
orchards are abundant, but there is ap- 
parently some deficiency in fodder pro- 
duction. Mineral resources are fairly 
large, but salt is the only one of impor- 
tance in the portion of the area taken 
over by Hungary. The few small indus- 
tries are generally deficient in fuel and 
essential raw materials. 


Hungary’s Acquisitions in Northern 
Transylvania 


The area of Hungary, as established 
by the Treaty of Trianon, following the 
war of 1914-18, was 35,935 square miles 
(about the size of Indiana), and the 
population according to the official 1937 
estimate was 8,688,319. The decisions 
of the Vienna Conference in November 
1938 added about 4,258 square miles of 
territory (formerly part of Czechoslo- 
vakia) and raised the population to 
10,119,588 (1938 estimate). Northern 


Transylvania, the new acquisition, con- 
tains about 21,875 square miles of less 
densely populated territory. Of the total 
population of about 2,609,000, about 
1,006,000 are Hungarian, 1,168,000 are 
Rumanian, 60,000 are German, and the 
remaining 275,000 are Jews, Gypsies, 
South Slavs, Poles, etc. 

Three distinct types of terrain exist 
in the ceded territory: well-watered low- 
lands along the former Hungarian 
boundary and in the valleys of the 
Samos and Maros Rivers; land of modern 
elevation, suitable for pasturage and 
grain cultivation; and timber lands in 
the high Carpathians. 

The forest resources, added to those 
already possessed, remedy the country’s 
deficiency in timber and make Hungary 
one of Europe’s leading countries in tim- 
ber and other forest products. Imports, 
apparently, will now be limited to small 
amounts of special grades, and the large 
export surplus of other types is expected 
to be of material help in financing im- 
ports of other needed raw materials. 
About half of Transylvania’s total forest 
resources are in the portion allotted to 
Hungary. The new forest area totals 
3,700,000 acres, of which 1,730,000 are in 
beech, 741,000 in fir, and 1,236,000 in pine. 

Despite the existence of considerable 
farm and grazing land in Northern Tran- 
sylvania, the extreme predominance of 
agricultural land (60.4 percent) in pre- 
1938 Hungary is notably reduced (to 
about 45 percent) in the new Hungary. 
Pasture land and forests now constitute 
about 20 percent each of the total. The 
new territory is somewhat deficient in 
food, feedstuffs, and fuel, and fails to 
remedy the country’s deficiency in several 
urgently needed raw materials, but in 
some respects it makes for a better bal- 
anced economy. 


Agricultural Resources—Livestock 


The estimated arable land is about 
3,700,000 acres. Approximately 70 per- 
cent is devoted to grain, 10 percent to 
fodder, 5 percent to vegetables, and 3 
percent to industrial plants. About 10 
percent lies fallow. 

The average yield in Northern Tran- 
sylvania during the years 1931-35 was 
12,860,000 bushels of wheat, 14,567,000 
bushels of corn, 19,107,000 bushels of 
potatoes, 8,267,000 bushels of oats, and 
1,000,000 metric tons of fodder. The 
portion regained by Hungary has an an- 
nual shortage of about 370,000 bushels of 
wheat and 3,150,000 bushels of corn. 
The wheat deficit is of minor impor- 


tance and can be replenished from other 
parts of Hungary, but the corn shortage 
is more serious, as it will use up prac- 
tically all of the earlier export surplus. 
The gains in livestock were 156,223 
horses, 654,802 cattle, 1,088,298 sheep, 
and 293,891 hogs. The small number of 
hogs—particularly at this time when 
there is a shortage of fat throughout the 
country—is a source of some concern in 
official circles. As Northern Transyl- 
vania is inadequately supplied with corn 
and other fodder crops, it will be impos- 
sible to increase the supply of hogs until 
fodder supplies have been increased by 
wider plantings or augmented imports. 


Industries Small, Raw-Material Re- 
sources Meager 


Within the borders of Northern Tran- 
sylvania there are 672 industrial estab- 
lishments with a total production capac- 
ity of approximately $23,086,000 and 
employing about 33,000 workers. Some 
42 ironworks, with 4,000 workers, are 
included in this total, but the big iron 
foundries are located in Southern 
Transylvania and therefore remain in 
Rumania. Other leading industries are 
205 sawmills, 249 foodstuffs factories, 41 
plants producing building materials, 43 
chemical plants, 37 textile factories, 25 
paper factories, and 24 leather plants. 

Coal within the ceded territory is 
practically nonexistent. As Hungary is 
already deficient in coal, a further strain 
to keep the new indusiries supplied is 
likely to be apparent. 

Hungary is now able to meet all do- 
mestic demands for salt and will be in a 
position to export considerable quantities. 

Other minerals, found only in limited 
quantities, are: iron ore (40,000 tons per 
annum), pyrite (10,000 tons), mercury 
(19 tons), copper (129 tons), bauxite 
(10,000 tons), bismuth (27 tons), and a 
little gold. Official Hungarian circles ex- 
press the hope that production of many 
of these minerals may be increased with- 
out great difficulty. 


Transportation Facilities and Problems 


Geographically, Transylvania is more 
closely linked with Hungary than with 
Rumania, and transportation with Hun- 
gary is easier and more natural than with 
the latter country. Railway lines in 
Northern Transylvania have increased 
the Hungarian network by some 1,460 
miles, making the total for all Hungary 
approximately 17,255 miles (exclusive of 
minor lines). 
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The new boundary lines, however, cut 
the main railroad connections with the 
Szekler country—at the furthermost tip 
of Northern Transylvania. Rail trans- 
portation between that area and the rest 
of Hungary is under Rumanian control. 
The Szeklers, though largely Magyar in 
race and occupying part of the territory 
regained by Hungary, have direct rail 
communications only with Rumania, ex- 
cept for a narrow-gage line which in- 
volves transshipment of goods and makes 
this route of doubtful commercial value. 
In the absence of further boundary revi- 
sions or the construction of a new 
standard-gage railway (which would be 
difficult and costly), communications 
with this area will continue to be unsatis- 
factory. 


Economic Effect of Earlier Acquisition of 
Ruthenia 


In March 1939 Hungary acquired from 
Czecho-Slovakia Ruthenian territory 
with an area of about 4,250 square miles 
and a population of 552,000. Smaller in 
area and population than the newly ac- 
quired Transylvanian territory, it never- 
theless presents a few actual and poten- 
tial advantages. First among the former 
are the lumber resources (about 2,900,000 
acres of forest land) which are reported 
sufficient to supply half of Hungary’s de- 
ficiency in lumber and all the firewood 
required—making most of the Transyl- 
vanian timber acquired in August 1940 
available for export. Production in the 
salt mine at Aknaszlatina is sufficient to 
supply Hungary’s requirements, and 
mineral deposits (including iron ore and 
petroleum) are believed capable of devel- 
opment though as yet largely unex- 
ploited. Industrially and agriculturally, 
the area is not of outstanding value. 
Roads and bridges constructed by 
Czecho-Slovakia in this territory are 
more adequate than those in the new 
Transylvanian territory. 


Irrigation and Water Power 


The annexation of Ruthenia gave to 
Hungary the northern sources of the 
River Thisza (Theiss), and the more 
recently acquired portion of Transyl- 
vania adds the northeastern headwaters 
and tributaries of this stream. Irriga- 
tion projects of considerable magnitude 
that were interrupted by the war of 
1914-18 are thus susceptible of resump- 
tion, and it now becomes possible to in- 
troduce measures for conserving valu- 
able topsoil. 

The extent of the water power that 
can be developed along these mountain 
streams is not yet accurately known. 
Hungarian interests hold optimistic 
views in this regard, and extensive possi- 
bilities may exist. The lands, however, 
are rather sparsely populated, and there 
are comparatively few population centers 
capable of supporting large industries. 


Net Effect on Hungarian Economy 


The resources of Ruthenia and North- 
ern Transylvania are in many respects 
complementary to Hungary, tending to- 
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ward a more balanced economy. In 
food, feedstuffs, fuel, and some other 
commodities, however, the net result is in 
the nature of a loss, and the territory 
fails to make any contribution toward 
supplying urgent Hungarian needs for a 
variety of commodities. 

Potentially, Hungary’s trading position 
has become more favorable with regard 
to the other states of Eastern Europe in 
the event of a return of more normal 
peacetime conditions. 





South African Industrial Census 


The progress made by South African 
industry is indicated in the report on the 
1937-38 industrial census, issued recently. 
Although not reflecting the accelerated 
expansion of industry caused by the war, 
the report brings out clearly the impor- 
tant part industry had already attained 
in the Union’s economy by 1938. 

The report embodies a preliminary 
summary of the results of the twenty- 
first industrial census of the Union, min- 
ing and quarrying being excluded. This 
census covered 10,234 industrial estab- 
lishments having a fixed capital of £106,- 
577,000, an annual wage bill of £45,000,- 
000, and employing 348,520, of whom 
143,760 were Europeans. 

For the purpose of this census, indus- 
trialists were required to render returns 
for the calendar year 1938 or the business 
years ended at any time during that year. 

The figures reveal expansion over the 
previous year. In all establishments the 
number of European employees increased 
by 3,708, or 2.6 percent, and that of non- 
Europeans by 12,044, or 6.3 percent. 
Gross output advanced by £12,281,000, or 
7 percent. 

An increase of £10,258,137, or 6.6 per- 
cent, was registered by the gross output 
of the various classes of privately owned 
industrial establishments. Groups show- 
ing increases of more than £500,000: 
Metals and engineering, £3,239,000; food 
and drink, £3,110,000; printing, £560,000; 
chemicals, £1,223,000; heat, light, and 
power, £893,000; building and contract- 
ing, £1,166,000; miscellaneous, £555,000. 

In privately owned establishments 
only, European employees increased by 
2,161, or 1.9 percent, and non-Europeans 
by 9,638, or 5.4 percent. Salaries and 
wages paid increased by £1,498,000, or 
5.9 percent, for Europeans, and £871,000, 
or 9.3 percent, for non-Europeans. The 
wage bill amounted to £36,971,000, of 
which European employees received 72 
percent and non-Europeans 28 percent. 
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The report confirms the industria] 
leadership of the Transvaal. The gross 
output of all private industry in the coun- 
try was £165,860,000, of which the Trans- 
vaal’s share was almost half—£81,295,000, 
The Cape Province’s participation was 
£48,637,000, Natal’s £31,329,000, and the 
Free State’s £4,559,000. 

The most highly concentrated areas in 
the Union are the southern Transvaa] 
converging on the Rand; the Cape West- 
ern converging on the Cape Peninsula; 
Durban and Pinetown, and Port Eliza- 
beth. The figures of gross output for 
these areas follow: Southern Transvaal, 
£74,773,000; Cape Western, £27,438,000; 
Durban and Pinetown, £19,848,000; and 
Port Elizabeth, £10,787,000. 

Gross production of all industrial es- 
tablishments in South Africa, private and 
public, during the year was £187,486,000. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Johan- 
nesburg.) 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its district or cooperative offices 
by referring to the titles. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 

Laundry and dry-cleaning industry, Costa 
Rica. 

Office supplies and equipment, importers 
and dealers, Mexico. 


Radios and radio equipment, importers and 
dealers, Venezuela. 





Tariff Commission Investigation 
Respecting Crab Meat 


Investigation No. 115 Under Section 
336, Tariff Act of 1930 


Crab meat, fresh or frozen (whether or not 
packed in ice), or prepared or preserved 
in any manner, including crab paste and 
crab sauce 

The United States Tariff Commission 
on this 20th day of November 1940, an- 
nounces that in compliance with the re- 
quest of parties interested, the public 

hearing, to be held in Washington, D. C., 

heretofore set in this investigation to be 

held on December 11, 1940, is hereby 

postponed until January 8, 1941. 

The hearing in Seattle, Wash., will be 
held on December 4, 1940, as scheduled. 

By order of the United States Tariff 

Commission this 20th day of November 

1940. 

SIpNEY Morcan, Secretary. 


Tariff Commission Investigation Respecting Phonograph 
Record-Changing Mechanisms 


Complaint as listed below has been filed with the Tariff Commission for investiga- 
tion under the provisions of Section 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 








Name of article | Purpose 





Phonograph record-changing | Exclusion from entry 


mechanisms. 


Date received 


| Nov. 14, 1940 


Name and address of complainant 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corpora- 
| tion, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Afghanistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cottonseed, Live Animals, and Diesel 
Oil: Temporarily Exempted From Im- 
port Duty—Imports of cottonseed, live 
animals, and Diesel Oil have been ex- 
empted from import duty until March 21, 
1941, according to announcements of the 
Ministry of National Economy. The ad 
valorem import duties on these products, 
which have been temporarily removed, 
are as follows: Cottonseed, 35 percent; 
live animals, 25 percent; Diesel oil, 15 
percent. (American Consulate, Karachi, 
September 18, 1940.) 

Certain Fruits and Vegetables: Tempo- 
rarily Exempted From Export Duty.— 
Exports of fruits such as peaches, plums, 
apricots, cherries, and melons, and onions 
and certain other vegetables have been 
exempted from export duty until March 
21, 1941. This action was taken to fur- 
ther the development of Afghanistan’s 
export trade, and temporarily removes an 
export duty of 20 percent ad valorem on 
fruits other than grapes, and 5 percent 
ad valorem on melons and vegetables. 
(American Consulate, Karachi, Septem- 
ber 18, 1940.) 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Coal; Furs; Leather and Products; Rail- 
way Equipment; Textiles and Related 
Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Unfavorable economic conditions in 
Argentina continue to be reflected in 
most branches of commerce and indus- 
try. Industrial activity has declined, un- 
employment has increased, and the vol- 
ume of trade is reduced as a result of 
falling purchasing power of a population 
that derives its income chiefly from the 
sale of agricultural and pastoral prod- 
ucts. The sale of such commodities de- 
pends mainly on the export demand, and 
with the present level of world prices 
below cost of production, the Govern- 
ment is being requested to guarantee 
prices for the new crops, although it al- 
ready faces substantial losses on pur- 
chases of the current year’s production. 

The Minister of Finance has an- 
nounced a proposed plan for national 
economic recovery, but full details have 
not yet been made public. The recom- 
mendations are said to be in the form 
of various measures that will be sub- 
mitted to Congress. The program ap- 
pears, however, to be comprehensive in 
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scope and involves many problems that 
will be difficult to solve. 


Details of Recovery Plan 


The plan is divided into three parts 
which are designed so as to make the 
Tealization of each largely dependent 
upon the successful operation of the 
whole program. The first part provides 
for the financing and liquidation of the 
surplus output of the agricultural and 
pastoral industries, the inauguration of 
a program of low-cost housing, and the 
encouragement of local manufacturing. 
The measures would reduce imports of 
manufactured products and also relieve 
unemployment, which is becoming an 
increasing problem. 

The building trades are capable of em- 
ploying 150,000 workers, and allied indus- 
tries an additional 60,000. From 150 to 
200 million pesos would be made available 
at once to stimulate this branch of 
industry. 

The second part outlines the procedure 
for mobilizing the financial resources of 
the nation to carry out the program. 
Funds would be chiefly raised by the utili- 
zation of savings deposits and other 
banking resources which would be ex- 
changed for Government bonds bearing 
2-percent interest. Exchange - control 
profits and proceeds from increased taxes 
and from external loans would also be 
applied to this work. 

The third section deals with the coun- 
try’s foreign trade. Foreign-trade op- 
erations would be divided into three 
zones—the sterling zone, the transferable 
exchange zone, and neighboring coun- 
tries. The sterling zone (principally 
Great Britain) may create a difficult 
problem if any important increase in 
Argentine sales to that area occurs, since 
it might then become necessary to employ 
the sterling balances to gain control of 
the essential parts of the Argentine 
transportation system. In the transfer- 
able exchange zone (chiefly the United 
States) imports would be curtailed by at 
least 20 percent, and, in the case of auto- 
mobiles and farm machinery, permits 
would be reduced to 24,000,000 pesos dur- 
ing 1941. This would be about one-third 
of the value of the last two categories of 
imports during the present year. Trade 
with the third zone of neighboring coun- 
tries is mostly favorable to Argentina, but 
through tariff revisions an interchange of 
products would be stimulated. 


Commercial Policy 


The declared governmental policy of 
strengthening economic relations with 
other Latin-American Republics was 
carried forward by the conclusion of 


agreements with Brazil and Colombia 
and by negotiations with Chile. The 
Argentine-Brazilian agreement contains 
recommendations for the improvement 
of commercial and financial relations 
between the two nations. A closer re- 
ciprocal balance of trade is to be 
achieved, and taxes and burdensome du- 
ties on their respective exports will be 
gradually eliminated. Argentina grants 
facilities for the yearly importation of 
not less than 30,000,000 pesos’ worth of 
Brazilian textiles and extends credits to 
Brazil in the amount of 50,000,000 pesos 
to stimulate the sale of Argentine sur- 
pluses and noncompetitive products in 
Brazil. The agreement with Colombia 
is also designed to effect a more equable 
balance of trade, since at present Argen- 
tina’s imports from Colombia are far 
in excess of its exports to that nation. 
The agreement with Chile is still in the 
formative stage. 


Stock-Exchange Operations 


October stock-exchange activity was 
well maintained, and the volume of 
transactions was in excess of Septem- 
ber’s, by reason of a larger movement 
in national and Provincial securities. 
There were no wide fluctuations in either 
the bond or share markets, and prices 
registered little change from the quota- 
tions prevailing at the end of September. 
Leading dividend-paying shares, how- 
ever, showed a net advance of one to two 
points. Uncertainty regarding the pres- 
ent unfavorable economic situation and 
anxiety over the governmental proposals 
for national economic recovery were the 
dominating influences on the market. 
Investors were reluctant to make im- 
portant commitments until more was 
definitely known concerning the Govern- 
ment’s plans for meeting the present 
crisis, 

Agricultural Conditions 


October weather was favorable to 
growing crops and for agricultural pur- 
suits, although the average temperature 
was below normal and light frosts did 
some damage in the central grain belt. 
Acreage planted was less, but conditions 
on the whole are good, and, if the grain 
crops remain free from rust and other 
ravages of the weather, the total yields 
for 1940-41 may exceed those for 1939- 
40. The second estimate of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, in metric tons, is: Wheat, 
6,990,000; linseed, 2,750,000; oats, 1,525,- 
000; barley, 860,000; rye, 1,100,000. 

The grain markets continued to be 
dominated by bearish influences, and 
prices at the end of October were gener- 
ally lower than at the end of September. 
Sales of wheat were practically limited 
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to local demands and small quantities to 
Brazil. Great Britain made small pur- 
chases for February delivery. Rumors 
that the Government intended to fix the 
minimum price for wheat of the 1940-41 
crop at 6.50 pesos per 100 kilograms in- 
duced heavy speculative trading for Feb- 
ruary wheat at 6.40 pesos at the end of 
October. 

The corn market failed to improve; 
there is practically no demand for the 
estimated exportable surplus of 6,700,000 
metric tons, and the liquidation of pres- 
ent stocks presents a serious problem. 
Total Grain Board purchases of corn to 
November 15 amounted to about 5,000,000 
tons at the established price of 4.75 per 
100 kilograms for shelled corn. Con- 
tinued attempts are being made to dis- 
pose of some of the corn holdings for 
fuel, but, as it is realized that ultimately 
most of the tonnage must be sold for ex- 
port, arrangements are being made to 
fumigate the shelled corn to avoid 
damage. 

The linseed market followed the down- 
ward trend of cereals, and quotations 
were lower than in September. Pur- 
chases were confined to only a few lots 
for shipment to the United States and 
Japan, and, unless Great Britain enters 
the market soon, most of the present 
stocks of 140,000 tons will be carried over. 

Speculators are making some commit- 
ments on the new linseed crop for Febru- 
ary delivery at prices slightly higher 
than those ruling for the old crop, as it 
is believed that the Government will fix 
a price of about 10 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams for the 1940-41 crop. The de- 
mand for other grains was limited to 
local consumers, and the price tendency 
was downward. 


Foreign Trade 


The 5 consecutive months’ decline in 
Argentine exports was checked in Octo- 
ber, and the out-bound volume in that 
month moved upward and amounted to 
454,265 metric tons, valued at 69,465,000 
paper pesos. These totals represent, 
however, only about 50 percent of the 
volume and value of Argentine exports 
in October 1939. Cumulative exports in 
the first 10 months of 1940 were 8,566,- 
337 metric tons valued at 1,249,454,000 
paper pesos, compared with 10,811,172 
tons and 1,288,427,000 paper pesos in 
the same period of 1939. The volume 
of grains, linseed, wool, meat, forest prod- 
ucts, and hides decreased during the 
first 10 months of the current year, but 
increased prices for those products com- 
pensated for the decline in volume, so 
that the shipments yielded returns 
comparable with those of the same 
period of last year. 

Imports during the first 9 months of 
1940 amounted to 1,202,811,000 pesos, 
compared with 969,243,000 pesos in the 
same period of 1939, an increase of 24 
percent, while exports in the same pe- 
riods were 1,179,950,000 pesos and 1,161,- 
225,000 pesos, respectively, an increase 
of 1.6 percent. The foreign trade of 
Argentina in the first three quarters of 
1940 therefore showed an import bal- 
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ance of 22,862,000 pesos as compared 
with an export balance of 191,983,000 
pesos during the same period of 1939. 

The increase in the value of imports 
during the 9-month period was due to 
higher prices for imported merchandise, 
since the volume of entries during this 
period declined 15 percent, as compared 
with the tonnage for the first 9 months 
of 1939. 


Commercial Failures 


Liabilities of firms and individuals en- 
tering bankruptcy during October in- 
creased, as compared with September 
1940 and October 1939. In the first 10 
months of 1940 the number of failures 
was 3,221, compared with 2,998 during the 
same period of 1939, but the total liabili- 
ties were 53,978,000 pesos and 71,838,000 
pesos, respectively. This indicates that 
many of the smaller firms have found it 
difficult to carry on under the present 
unfavorable economic situation. 


Great Decline in Shipping 


The decline in shipping activity at Ar- 
gentine ports which began in May con- 
tinued through October, when arrivals of 
seagoing vessels comprised only 109 ships 
of 360,033 tons, compared with 210 ships 
of 710,223 tons during October 1939. This 
is a smaller volume than has been regis- 
tered in several decades, and little im- 
provement can be expected until the few 
remaining trade routes now operating 
from Argentine ports consider it feasible 
and desirable to divert additional ton- 
nages to these services. The invasion of 
Greece further increases the difficulty, 
since steamers of Greek registry entering 
Argentine ports in the first 10 months of 
1940 ranked fifth in number and tonnage. 
At the present time there is an actual 
shortage of tonnage to transport avail- 
able shipments. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Buenos Aires, No- 
vember 15, 1940, and other sources.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Semolina: Exempted From Ex- 
port Permit Requirement.—Wheat sem- 
olina is not subject to the export permit 
requirement applying to wheat and wheat 
fiour under provisions of a resolution 
(No. 16, 165) of September 12, according 
to the Boletin Informativo ot the Argen- 
tine National Commission of Grains and 
Elevators, October 15, Buenos Aires. 

[See Commerce Reports of August 10 and 
September 28, 1940, for announcements of 


the export permit requirement for wheat and 
wheat fiour.] 


Australia 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronauti- 
cal Products; Chemicals; Electrical Ma- 
chinery and Equipment; Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products; Radio and Telephone; 
Railway Equipment.) 


Exchange and Financ: 


1940-41 Budget Higher—The 1940-41 
budget introduced by the Federal Treas- 
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urer on November 21 was considerably 
higher than previous budgets. Toial ex- 
penditures are estimated at £A276,000,- 
000, of wh'ch £A143,000,000 is for war 
expenditures in Australia and £A43,000,. 
000 for war expenditures overseas. Total 
revenue is estimated at £A150,000,000, of 
which £A85,000,000 is required for nor- 
mal expenditures. Thus £A65,000,000 of 
tax income will be used for war expendi- 
ture, leaving £A121,000,000 to be raised 
otherwise. The Treasurer reiterated the 
Government’s wartime financial policy of 
“a balanced program of taxation, borrow- 
ing from the public and borrowing from 
the banking system.” He announced 
heavy increases in the individual income 
tax, company income tax, sales tax, and 
certain customs and excise taxes, 
(Cablegram, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Sydney, November 22, 1940.) 

New Capital Issues Regulations — 
Amendments to the National Security 
(Capital Issues) Regulations dated Octo- 
ber 8 prohibit a company registered on or 
since October 13, 1939, with a nominal 
capital of £2,500 or less, from increasing 
its nominal capita] by any amount with- 
out the prior consent of the Federal] 
Treasurer. Other companies may still 
increase their nominal capital or issue 
shares for amounts not exceeding a total 
of £2,500 in any year without the approval 
of the Federal Treasurer. Prior to that 
but since March 29, 1940, any company 
could issue capital not exceeding £2,500 
without the necessity of Government ap- 
proval. While the reasons for the change 
are not stated, it is probable that many 
companies have been registered with 
£2,500 capital and increased at the end of 
each year by a new issue up to the maxi- 
mum allowed. Prior to March 29, 1940, 
the limit was £5,000. (Statutory Rules 
No. 56, March 29, 1940, and No. 218, Octo- 
ber 8, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco and Tcbacco Products: Import 
Duties Increased.—The Australian im- 
port duties on manufactured and unman- 
ufactured tobacco have b2en increased, 
effective November 22. Excise taxes on 
domestically produced tobacco products 
were also correspondingly increased. At 
the same time unmanufactured tobacco 
was exempted from the primage duty and 
from the special war tax of 10 percent of 
the combined import duty and primage. 

The import duties have been increased 
by the following amounts on a poundage 
basis: Manufactured tobacco, 2 shillings; 
cigarettes, 2 shillings 9 pence; leaf to- 
bacco for the manufacture of cigarettes, 
2 shillings; other leaf tobacco, 1 shilling 
6 pence. 

These increases in import duties and 
excise taxes were officially anncunced to 
be for the purpose of increasing revenue 
and to reduce consumption, so as to 
conserve foreign-exchange resources. 
(American Consulate General, Sydney, 
November 22.) 


[See ForrIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 23, 1940, with regard to the limitation on 
imports of leaf tobacco. | 
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General Sales Taz Increased.—The 
Australian sales tax, applying on im- 
ported and domestic goods, has been in- 
creased from 8% percent to 10 percent, 
effective November 22. Certain goods, 
however, are to be subject to a sales tax 
of 15 percent, while other goods, pre- 
viously exempt from sales tax, are now 
to be subject to a sales tax of 5 percent. 
On imported goods the sales tax is ap- 
plied on the duty-paid value in Aus- 
tralian currency, increased by 20 per- 
cent. ‘(Amer'can Consulate General, 
Sydney, November 22, 1940.) 


[Further details with regard to the in- 
creased sales tax are expected shortly.] 


Bahamas 
Economic Conditions 


Aiming at increased production of 
various West Indian products, the Gov- 
ernment has recently employed an 
American as Chief Agriculturist. Toma- 
toes now form the only money-crop ex- 
port, but prior to 1914-16, when an insect 
pest destroyed the groves, considerable 
citrus fruit was exported. During recent 
years citrus production has recom- 
menced but has not yet developed an 
export surplus. Other products for 
which the Government is seeking a mar- 
ket are castor beans, red mangrove bark 
for tanning purposes, and chicle. 
(American Consulate, Nassau, November 
6, 1940.) 


Bolivia 
Transport and Communication 


Bolivia Railway Co. to Pay Interest on 
Bonds.—Net earnings of the Bolivia 
Railway Co. for the first half of 1940 
are sufficient to pay interest of nearly 1 
percent on the 5-percent mortgage and 
collateral income bonds. The balance to 
enable interest of 142 percent to be paid 
on the bonds has been provided by the 
Antofagasta (Chile) & Bolivia Railway 
Co. (Railway Gazette, September 27, 
1940.) 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Leather and Prod- 
ucts; Metals, Nonferrous; Railway Equip- 
ment; Scientific and Professional 
Equipment; Special Products; Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Market Steady—The ex- 
change market has continued steady. 
Available export cover has been more 
than sufficient to take care of import re- 
quirements. There has ben a slight 
falling off in the sale of refugee money, 
but this has been offset by th> increase 
in the entry of foreign capital for invest- 
ment in industries. 

The recent announcement that the 
Export-Import Bank had established a 
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revolving credit of $25,000,000 for the 
Bank of Brazil has had a stabilizing 
effect on the exchange market. 

The Bank of Brazil has sold approxi- 
mately $900,000 to American companies 
operating in Brazil for the transfer of 
the third and final installment of their 
accumulated profits and dividends as rep- 
resented by milreis deposited in February 
1940. Exchange for the transfer of 
profits and dividends for 1939 may be al- 
located early in 1941. (American Em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro, November 9, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Agricultural and Livestock 
Products: Export Si:andard and Inspec- 
tion Regulations Established.—Regula- 
tions have been established in Brazil to 
govern grading and classification stand- 
ards and export inspection of cacao, 
carnuba waz, castor seed, oiticica, pias- 
sava fiber, cotton, and nonstandardized 
agriculiural and livestock products and 
primary materials, by a series of decrees 
issued during August and September. 
The various decrees also establish inspec- 
tion fees for these products. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro, October 10, 1940.) 


British Malaya 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Railway Equipment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum Ware: Importation Made 
Subject to License—Imports of alumi- 
num ware from nonsterling areas have 
been made subject to license in the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States, effective Octcber 18 and 
28, respectively. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Singapore, October 22 and No- 
vember 5, 1940.) 

Specified Essential Foodstuffs Permit- 
ted to be Imported Only by Licensed Im- 
porters.—Specified essential foodstuffs 
may be imported into the Straits Settle- 
ments only by importers who have been 
licensed by the Food Controller and the 
Supply Officer, by an order published in 
the Straits Settlements Gazette, Singa- 
pore, October 3. Th2 domest:c manufac- 
ture of these foods is also subject to li- 
cense, and all license holders may be re- 
quired to store minimum reserve stocks. 

The products specified as essential 
foodstuffs are as follows: Bacon, ham, 
canned meats, and fish; butter, cheese, 
condensed milk, lard, and vegetable cook- 
ing fats; cereals, flour, potatoes, canned 
and dried vegetab!es, canned fruit; and 
coffee, tea, chocolate, cocoa powder, sugar, 
syrup, salt, and certain other products. 

Hydrochloric Acid: Importation Made 
Subject to License—Imports of hydro- 
chloric acid have been made subject to 
license in the Federated Malay States, ef- 
fective Octcber 21. (American Consulate 
General, Singapore, October 22, 1940.) 

Printing Inks: Importation Prohib- 
ited—lImportation of printing ink into 
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the Federated Malay States from non- 
sterling areas has been prohubited, effec- 
tive October 26, 1940. Previously the im- 
portation of this product has been per- 
mitted under license. (American Con- 
sulate General, Singapore, November 5, 
1940.) 

Certain Acids and Paints: Importation 
Made Subject to License.—Imports of 
hydrochloric and nitric acid were made 
subject to import license in Kedah (Un- 
federated Malay States), effective Octo- 
ber 15, and a similar requirement was 
applied on paints ground in oil or water, 
and paints and enamels, other than 
ready-mixed paints, effective October 
31. (American Consulate General, Sing- 
apore, October 22 and November 5, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Station Planned.—To enable the 
new 100-kilowatt radio station to begin 
operation early in 1941, as now planned, 
a trained staff of broadcasting personnel 
is reportedly on its way to Singapore. 
The present station, in addition to its 
usual functions, broadcasts warning mes- 
sages to small boats not equipped with 
standard ship’s radio installations. 
(American Trade Commissioner, Singa- 
pore.) 


British North 


Borneo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Exempted from Import 
Duty—Cement imported from non-Em- 
pire areas has been exempted from im- 
port duty, by a notification published in 
the Official Gazette of August 1, accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade Journal, 
London, October 17. 

{Heretofore an import duty of 5 Straits 
dollars per 2,000 pounds had been collected 
on cement imported from non-Empire areas, 


while cement from the British Empire was 
admitted free.] 


Bulgaria 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 

and Products; Rubber and Products.) 
Economic Conditions 

Mercantile credit and collection condi- 
tions showed no significant improvement 
during September. To ease credit condi- 
tions, a moratorium was adopted on Sep- 
tember 8 in favor of all persons called for 
military service. Deferment is provided 
for all their obligations and interest due 
for the duration of military service and 1 
month thereafter. 

Foreign trade in July continued to ex- 
pand, imports totaling 585,914,000 leva 
(452,353,000 in July 1939) and exports 
495,606,000 (430,859,000). In the first 7 
months of 1940 imports were valued at 
3,439,214,000 leva (2,917,853,000 in 1939) 
and exports at 3,196,206 000 (2,303,559- 
000). The volume of imports was less 
(200,637 metric tons against 230,409), 
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whereas exports were larger (591,592 
against 215,990). ‘(American Consulate, 
Sofia, October 19, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New Silver Coins Authorized—The 
Minister of Finance has been authorized 
to mint new silver coins in denominations 
of 20, 50, and 100 leva in a total amount 
of 400,000,000 leva. The silver content of 
the new coins will be 50 percent. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Sofia, September 23, 
1940.) 


Canada 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment; 
Leather and Products; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beets, Cabbage, and Carrots: Seasonal 
Customs Valuations Reapplied in Western 
Canada.—Canadian seasonal customs 
valuations at advances of 1 cent per 
pound for beets and #5 cent per pound for 
cabbage and carrots over invoice prices, 
have been reapplied in Western Canada, 
effective November 8. ‘(American Lega- 
tion, Ottawa, November 8, 1940.) 

[These advances were reapplied in Ontario 
and Quebec from October 16.] 

Duty-Free Entry of Soybean Oil for 
Use in Canning Fish.—Soybean oil for use 
in canning fish is admitted free of duty 
into Canada from November 16 under a 
new tariff item (No. 831) created by an 
order-in-council of November 6, accord- 
ing to Canadian Customs Memorandum 
Series D No. 47 (T. C. 34). of November 
14, Ottawa. 

[This product has previously been dutiable 
at 20 percent ad valorem from the United 
States and other most-favored nations; 15 
percent from British sources, and 25 percent 


from countries having no trade agreements 
with Canada. | 


Transport and Communication 


Revised Regulations for Transporta- 
tion of Explosives and Other Dangerous 
Articles Issued—The Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners issued a general 
order recently, bringing into effect, De- 
cember 2, revised regulations for trans- 
portation of explosives and other danger- 
ous articles by freight and specifications 
for shipping containers. These regula- 
tions and specifications are “authorized 
for the observance of the railway com- 
panies subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Board which accept explosives and other 
dangerous articles for carriage.” All 
previous regulations, general orders, or- 
ders, and circulars issued on this subject 
will be rescinded when the new regula- 
tions go into effect. (A copy of the re- 
vised regulations and specifications may 
be borrowed from the Transportation 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, upon request, mentioning 
Exhibit T. R. 5923.) ‘(American Lega- 
tion, Ottawa, November 1, 1940.) 
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Ceylon 


(See News by Commodities: Machin- 
ery.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Razor Blades: Imports from Non-Em- 
pire Sources No Longer Prohibited.— 
Razor blades, which heretofore could be 
imported only from Empire sources, may 
now be imported into Ceylon from non- 
Empire countries under license. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Colombo, September 23, 
1940.) 

Certain Fertilizers: Import Licenses no 
Longer Required—Mineral rock phos- 
phate, muriate of potash, sulphate of 
potash, sylvinite, and kainit, may now be 
imported into Ceylon from non-Empire 
sources without import license, by a no- 
tice published in the Ceylon Government 
Gazette of September 13. Heretofore, 
import licenses were required for these 
products from non-Empire sources. 
(American Consulate, Colombo, Septem- 
ber 16, 1940.) 

Import Control Extended to Products 
from Palestine and Trans-Jordan.—Im- 
ports from Palestine and Trans-Jordan 
have been made subject to the same im- 
port prohibitions and license require- 
ments applying to goods imported into 
Ceylon from Canada and from non- 
Empire areas by a notification published 
in the Ceylon Government Gazette, Co- 
lombo, September 17. 


Chile 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 
tion; Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment; Scientific and Professional Equip- 
ment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


“D. P.’ Exchange Available-——Only 
small amounts of dollar export draft 
exchange were made available during 
the 3 weeks ended November 5. On the 
other hand, dollar “D. P.” (gold, free 
and mining) exchange was readily ob- 
tainable, and importers with approved 
exchange applications for this type of 
cover were able to effect remittance with- 
out delay. ‘(American Embassy, Santi- 
ago, November 6, 1940.) 


Loan for State Railways Authorized — 
The National Savings Bank has been au- 
thorized to grant a loan to the State 
Railways up to the amount of 16,000,000 
pesos, to bear interest at 6 percent, with 
annual amortization of 20 percent, ac- 
cording to a law published in Diario 
Oficial, October 4. The purpose of the 
loan is to pay the increased pensions to 
retire railway personnel, authorized by 
a law of July 9, 1939, and to return cer- 
tain deductions that had been made 
from the pensions of such personnel. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Santi- 
ago, September 17, 1940.) 
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Transport and Communication 


Change in Railway Route Will Require 
Construction of Tunnel.—The Braden 
Copper Co., concessionaire of the Pan- 
cagua-E] Teniente Railway, has been per- 
mitted by the Ministry of Fomento to 
change the route of that railway between 
kilometer 60 and Copado Station. Chief 
feature of the route change will be con- 
struction of a 750-meter tunnel. Cost of 
work, about 3,000,000 pesos. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Santiago, Septem- 
ber 17, 1940.) 

New Chilean Decrees Affect Port 
Charges and Regulations—The Under 
Secretaryship of Marine has within re- 
cent months issued the following decrees 
affecting charges and regulations at 
Chilean ports: 

Decree No. 853, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of July 19, 1940, fixes a charge of 21 paper 
pesos per ton for the entry of metallurgical 
coke. This complements Title III of the Tar- 
iff and Regulations for the administration of 
the Port of Valparaiso, approved by Decree 
203 of January 31, 1940. 

Decree No. 983, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of July 30, 1940, which rules that all for- 
eign merchandise in transit disembarked at 
Valparaiso shall be considered as of immedi- 
ate despatch and fixes 60 paper pesos per ton 
for its discharge, mobilization, and reem- 
barkation. 

Decree No. 1116, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 24, 1940, approves lighterage 
and dock charges for the ports of Iquique, 
Tocopilla, Antofagasta, Caldera, Huasco, Co- 
quimbo, Lebu, Tome, and Puerto Montt. 

Decree No. 1211, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 30, 1940, which fixes storage 
charges for fertilizer at the port of San 
Antonio. 

Decree No. 1317, published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 26, 1940, which further 
modifies port charges at Valparaiso, estab- 
lished by Decree No. 203 of January 31, 1940. 

(American Consulate, Valparaiso, Oc- 
tober 3, 1940.) 


China 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 
tion; Machinery. See Manchuria for 
Paper and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign observers report that, follow- 
ing in the wake of political activities, the 
economic position of Shanghai has de- 
teriorated during the autumn months. 
A tightening of customs control and the 
gradual imposition of the same drastic 
restrictions upon import and_ export 
trade that have stifled foreign trade in 
North China also threaten Shanghai’s 
commerce with the outside world. Tight- 
ening of blockade restrictions, and 
seizure of vessels engaged in transport- 
ing food and raw materials to Shanghai, 
have combined with other factors to raise 
the costs of living to the point of causing 
grave concern to the municipal authori- 
ties over the desperate plight of a rising 
tide of unemployed who are restless and 
hungry. Moreover, the present apparent 
determination of the Nanking puppet 
government to outlaw the national cur- 
rency and issue its own new currency 
threatens further to confuse a currency 
situation already badly demoralized. 
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Rice prices are again soaring to the 
record high levels of September last, with 
the best domestic grade now selling at 95 
yuan per picul of 170 pounds, while the 
pest grade of Indochina rice is quoted at 
74 yuan. Speculative purchases, rising 
freight and charter rates, and hoarding 
by rice dealers are the main causes for 
the upward price movement. 

Japan cotton-mill owners at Shanghai 
held a conference on November 13, and, 
according to the Japanese press, reached 
an agreement to purchase raw cotton 
and distribute the output of their cotton 
mills on a joint basis. The Central China 
Silk Co., the same press reports, plans 
to establish silk-weaving mills in Wusih 
and Shanghai. 

Recorded merchandise imports at 
Shanghai during October totaled a value 
of 19,500,000 Gold Units, a decrease of 
6.4 percent compared with September. 
However, recorded exports of China 
products in October totaled a value of 
135,400,000 yuan, an increase of 10 per- 
cent over the previous month. Recorded 
imports from non-yen-bloc countries for 
the month reached an estimated value of 
$11,700,000 in U. S. currency—a decrease 
of 7 percent from September—of which 
the British Empire supplied 47 percent, 
consisting mainly of raw cotton and coal 
from India, wheat from Australia, and 
wool and machinery from the United 
Kingdom. The United States and the 
Philippine Islands together supplied 26 
percent of total imports—a decline of 24 
percent from September compared with 
a 6-percent loss for the British Empire— 
consisting mainly of metals and paper. 
Brazil furnished 10 percent of Shanghai’s 
total imports for the month, wholly raw 
cotton, and French Indochina another 
10 percent, mainly rice. 

Exports to non-yen-bloc countries dur- 
ing the month are estimated to have 
totaled a value of $9,200,000, United 
States currency, an increase of 17 per- 
cent over September. The British Em- 
pire purchased 47 percent of total ex- 
ports, consisting mainly of cotton yarn 
and textile products to India and other 
British colonial possessions. The United 
States and the Philippines took 40 per- 
cent, mainly bristles, feathers, hides and 
skins, and embroideries. 

Imports into Shanghai have now been 
reduced (as a result of the conditions 
that have persisted this autumn) mostly 
to bare necessities; they are but little 
more than half the value of imports 
last spring. Exports from Shanghai, 
however, show improvement due to the 
important demand in other Far Eastern 
areas for textiles formerly supplied by 
Great Britain and Japan. Nearly 60 per- 
cent of Shanghai’s exports in October 
was made up of various textile products. 
(Radiogram, American Commercial At- 
taché, Shanghai, November 22, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange Control Law in Inner 
Mongolia.—A new and more severe ex- 
change-control law was adopted by the 
Inner Mongolian regime on August 19, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


effective September 1, according to the 
Japanese press at Tientsin. The new 
measure, which supersedes the exchange- 
control law of October 25, 1938, provides 
for Government restriction or prohibition 
of exchange transactions and states that 
“the Government, as determined by ordi- 
nance, shall limit foreign-exchange 
transactions to these cases when the 
Meng Chiang Bank or other organs desig- 
nated by the Government are parties.” 
The measure also provides for Govern- 
ment control of exports or imports of 
goods for which foreign exchange has 
not been drawn. It is anticipated that 
the effect of the stricter control may be 
to prohibit or drastically restrict all im- 
ports except for official purposes or 
through official trading organizations. 
(American Consulate General, Tientsin, 
September 18, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Shanghai Post Office Refusing to Ac- 
cept Parcel-Post Packages for Delivery to 
West China over Burma Road.—The 
Shanghai Post Office is refusing to accept 
parcel-post packages for delivery to West 
China over the Burma Road. This ac- 
tion has reportedly been taken because of 
traffie congestion on that route. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Shanghai, 
November 16, 1940.) 


[See CoMMERCE Reports of August 3, 1940, 
for report of similar action taken previously, 
because of uncertainties in forwarding 
through French Indochina. ] 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service—A weekly Japanese 
passenger and mail air service was sched- 
uled to begin on September 6 between 
Canton, Hanoi, and Bangkok. At Can- 
ton connection will be made with daily 
service to Japan and semiweekly service 
to Shanghai, both by way of Formosa. 
(American Consulate, Canton.) 

Air Schedules—The China National 
Aviation Corporation announces four new 
air schedules: Chungking to Hong Kong 
and return three times per week; Chung- 
king to Lashio, in Burma, and on to Ran- 
goon and return weekly; Chungking to 
Kunming (Yunnanfu) and return thrice 
weekly; Chungking to Chengtu and re- 
turn twice weekly. (Radiogram, Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Shanghai, No- 
vember 22, 1940.) 

Haiphong-Yunnanfu Railway Reported 
Partly Destroyed.—Chinese military au- 
thorities have reportedly destroyed the 
frontier bridge by which the railway from 
Haiphong crosses over from French Indo- 
china into Yunnan and have also dis- 
mantiled 50 miles of line from the bridge 
northward into China. This action was 
allegedly taken in view of recent develop- 
ments in Indochina and the threat of an 
invasion of China from the south. (Rail- 
way Gazette, September 27, 1940.) 

New Loop-Line Railway Opened.—The 
North China Railway Co. and Japanese 
military authorities cooperated on No- 
vember 15 to open with ceremonies a new 
200-kilometer loop-line railway between 
Tehchow, on the Tientsin-Pukow Rail- 
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way, and Shihchiachwang, on the Peip- 
ing-Hankow Railway. The original plan 
of the National Government, prior to the 
opening of hostilities in 1937, was to con- 
nect these two main trunk railways by a 
line from Tsangchow to Shihchiachwang. 
(Radiogram, American Commercial At- 
taché, Shanghai, November 22, 1940.) 
Important Railway Section Finished.— 
The Ministry of Communications at 
Chungking has announced completion of 
the 40-mile Kwangsi-Kweichow section of 
railway between Liuchow and Chihshan, 
the present terminus of the Hunan- 
Kwangsi line. The new line will be con- 
tinued on to Kweiyang, in Hunan Prov- 
ince, to provide through rail facilities for 
travel between Shaokwan, the present 
southern terminal of the Canton-Hankow 
line, and Kweiyang via Liuchow. (Radio- 
gram, American Commercial Attaché, 
Shanghai, November 22, 1940.) 


Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Steady—Peso purchases by 
sugar mills for repairs and maintenance 
work preparatory to the coming grinding 
season, together with optimistic, albeit 
unconfirmed, newspaper reports regard- 
ing the efforts of the Cuban commission 
presently in Washington to seek a sub- 
stantial dollar loan, had a strengthening 
effect on the peso exchange rate during 
the week ended November 9. (American 
Embassy, Habana, November 9, 1940.) 


Czechoslovakia 


(See News by Commodities: Naval 
Stores and Wares.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Monetary Union of Bohemia-Moravia 
With Germany.—Upon inclusion of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia in the customs area 
of Germany on October 1, the monetary 
systems of the two countries were also 
unified. A decree of September 28 issued 
by the Government at Prague abrogated 
the currency law of October 9, 1936 
(under which the value of the koruna 
had been fixed at 31.21 milligrams of fine 
gold), and established the value of the 
koruna at one-tenth of 1 reichsmark, 
thus continuing the ratio between the 
two currencies that has been in effect 
since March 1939. All foreign-exchange 
restrictions between the two countries 
have been abolished, but the exchange 
regulations of each country continue in 
effect independently with regard to 
transactions with third countries. A 
greater movement of capital between the 
two areas is expected to develop, with the 
Reich Treasury taking advantage of the 
liquid condition of the money market in 
Bohemia and Moravia. An article in 
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“Der Vierjahresplan” states that the nec- 
essary steps have been taken to enable 
the Bohemian and Moravian banks to 
invest their liquid funds in short-term 
and medium-term obligations of the 
Reich. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Slovakia Prohibits Exports to Coun- 
tries at War With Germany.—The gov- 
ernment of Slovakia has imposed a 
prohibition upon the direct exportation 
or reexportation of raw materials, semi- 
finished products, and manufactured 
goods of all kinds to countries at war 
with Germany. (Published in the Official 
Gazette and effective on September 23.) 


Denmark 
Exchange and Finance 


Clearing Agreement Concluded With 
Yugoslavia.—See Yugoslavia. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paraffin, Petroleum, Carbolic Acid, 
Etc.: License Restriction Applied to Im- 
ports—Other Changes in Restriction 
List—Imports of paraffin, ceresine, pet- 
rolatum, paraffin oil, liquid petrolatum, 
and crude carbolic acid have been made 
subject to license restriction in Denmark 
by a proclamation of July 10 published 
as No. 377 in Lovtidenden A No. 77 of 
the following day, according to Deutsches 
Handels-Archiv, Berlin, September 11. 
At the same time numerous technical 
changes were made in the license-restric- 
tion list as concerns teztile products. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Customs rev- 
enues collected by the Customs Receiver- 
ship totaled $192,000 in October, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures, compared 
with final figures of $189,000 in Septem- 
ber 1940 and $230,000 in October 1939. 

Internal-revenue taxes collected by 
the Receivership in October, according 
to preliminary figures, were $223,000, 
compared with final figures of $240,000 
for September and $250,000 for October 
1939. (American Legation, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, November 4, 1940.) 


Egypt 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


National Bank Gets New Charter.—The 
charter of the National Bank of Egypt, 
which would normally have expired in 
1948, is prolonged until August 12, 1980, 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


by a law and a decree issued August 12, 
Beginning June 25, 1948, all the Bank’s 
securities will be converted into nomi- 
native securities, when all transfers of 
shares will be subject to approval by the 
Board of Directors. By 1945 the Board 
of Directors will have a majority of 
Egyptian members, and, after the present 
incumbent departs, the chairman will be 
an Egyptian. The new law extended the 
privilege accorded by decree of June 25, 
1898, to issue bank notes for the new pe- 
riod beginning August 12, 1940. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Cairo, August 
16, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Postal Rates Announced.—An 
order of the Minister of Communica- 
tions, issued August 12 and effective from 
August 15, established new postal rates 
under which letters for foreign countries, 
except Great Britain, its colonies and 
possessions, will pay 22 milliemes for the 
first 20 grams, instead of 20 milliemes as 
heretofore; each additional 20 grams will 
pay 13 milliemes. By special arrange- 
ment between the British and Egyptian 
postal authorities, letters for Great Brit- 
ain, its colonies and possessions, will pay 
only 17 milliemes for the first 20 grams. 

Post cards for abroad will pay 13 mil- 
liemes, and printed matter and commer- 
cial papers 4 milliemes for each 50 grams. 
(Office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Cairo, August 22, 1940.) 


Eire 
Transport and Communication 


Dublin Dockyard Expected to Re- 
open.—Dublin’s dockyard reportedly was 
purchased at the end of September by an 
Irish company and was expected to re- 
open within a month. Should the yard 
be reopened for ship repairs and ship- 
building it would employ more than 400 
men. (American Consulate General, 
Dublin, October 10, 1940.) 


Faroe Islands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Horizontally Increased 
by One-Fifth—Special Import Taz Es- 
tablished on Automobiles——The rates of 
the Faroe Islands import tariff have been 
increased by one-fifth, except on a few 
spec'fied products, by a regulation of the 
governor of the islands effective from 
August 16, according to the Board of 
Trade Journal, London, September 19. 

This increase does not apply to lov 
priced smoking tobacco, twist chewing 
tobacco, canned goods, footwear (except 
rubber), printing paper and writing 
paper. 

At the same time, a special import tax 
of 25 percent ad valorem was established 
on the use of automotive vehicles, except 
motor trucks. Reduction of this tax is 
authorized on automobiles used for busi- 
ness purposes. 


November 30, 1940 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement Con- 
cluded With Switzerland—A trade and 
payments agreement between Finland 
and Switzerland, providing for reciprocal] 
annual quotas on products entering trade 
between the two countries, was signed on 
September 28, to be in force for the period 
from October 5, 1940, to December 31, 
1941, according to Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce, Bern, of Octcber 4. The 
agreement specifically provides that the 
quota lists are not to be published, and 
that the import permits will be granted 
to importers free of any special condi- 
tions. 

It is also provided, however, that if at 
any time the clearing balance in favor of 
one party exceeds that of the other by 
more than one-half million Swiss francs, 
the creditor country may autonomously 
reduce its export quotas to the debtor 
country to reestablish a balance. 


France 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearing Agreement with Germany for 
Duration of Armistice. —A clearing agree- 
ment signed with Germany on November 
14 and published in the Journal Officiel 
for November 20, 1940, provides that all 
payments between the two countries oth- 
er than those for which special ar- 
rangements have been made will be ef- 
fected through clearing accounts. The 
agreement w.ll be in effect for the dura- 
tion of the armistice convention. The 
German Clearing Office at Berlin will 
open two accounts in the name of the 
French Clearing Office: Account “A” for 
deb‘s payable in the occup-ed area and 
account “B” for debts payable in the un- 
occupied area. Similar accounts will be 
kept at the French Clearing Office in the 
name of the German Clearing Office. 
The rate of exchange at which German 
debts payable in francs and French debts 
payable in reichsmarks will be converted 
has been fixed at 20 francs per reichs- 
mark. An exception is mad2, however, 
for French debts that fell due before 
June 25, 1940, and are payable in francs; 
these will be paid in Germany at the rate 
of 16.27 francs per reichsmark, and the 
loss resulting from these settlements will 
be borne by the French Clearing Office. 
Interest at 4 percent will also be paid on 
French debts that fell due before June 
25, 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Minimum Tariff Extended to German 
Products.—The minimum rates of import 
duty in France and French colonies hav- 
ing the same customs regime as France, 
and the lowest rates applicable to foreign 
products in other French oversea posses- 
sions, have been extended to German 
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products, by a French decree of Septem- 
per 19, published in the Journal Offic.el 
of September 20 and effective from that 
date. (American Embassy, Paris, Octo- 
ber 9, 1940.) 

[This is substantially the same treatment 
accorded German products prior to the be- 
inning of war in September 1939. The 
United States is on a most-favored-nation 


status in France and French colonies, with a 
few minor exceptions. } 


Commercial Law Digests 


Employer and Labor Organizations, 
Dissolution.—Dissolution of various em- 
ployer and labor organizations, including 
the Comité des Forges, Confederation 
Générale de Patronat (?), and the Con- 
federation Générale du Transept is pro- 
vided for in a series of decrees dated No- 
vember 9, published by Journal Officiel. 
Basis for this action is said to be found in 
the law of August 16 on the organization 
of French industrial production, which 
envisages a State-directed economy. 
(Cablegram, November 14, 1940, Paris.) 


French Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery for the Wood Industry Tem- 
porarily Exempted from Import Duty— 
Tools and machinery of all kinds, includ- 
ing motors and component spare parts 
arriving separately, for use in the wood 
industry, have been exempted from im- 
port duty in French Guiana until Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, by a French decree of July 
26, published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel of August 31 and effective upon pub- 
lication in the Journal Officiel of the 
colony. These articles were formerly 
dutiabie under the French tariff at va- 
rious rates. This exemption is stated to 
be for the purpose of encouraging the 
establishment in French Guiana of plants 
for the transformation of forest prod- 
ucts. 

Manioc Pulp for Cattle Feed: Import 
Duty Greatly Reduced.—Manioc pulp, in- 
completely roasted and reduced to lumps, 
used for feeding cattle, has been made 
dutiable in French Guiana, under the 
special tariff of the colony, at 20 francs 
per 100 gross kilograms, by an order of 
August 31, effective upon publication in 
the Journal Officiel of French Guiana. 
This product was formerly dutiab‘'e in 
French Guiana under the much higher 
rate of the French tariff, at 122 francs per 
100 gross kilograms. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtazes on Foreign Goods not 
To Be Changed.—A proposed modifica- 
tion of the double-column schedule of 
import surtaxes in French West Africa 
on goods of foreign (non-French origin 
has been disapproved by a French decree 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


issued at Vichy August 20 and published 
in the French Journal Officiel of Septem- 
ber 1. 

{See Commerce Reports of August 3, 1940, 


for the announc:ment of this proposal by the 
Government of French West Africa.] 


Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Glass and Products; Ma- 
chinery; Motion Pictures and Equipment; 
Toiletries and Essential Oils.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearing Agreement with France for 
Duration of Armistice—See France. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Agreement Signed 
with Italy—All restrictions on imports 
of motion-picture films considered suit- 
able for export from either country have 
been reciprocally abol.shed, in an agree- 
ment between Germany and Italy signed 
in Berlin on October 6. A free exchange 
of cultural films was also arranged, it is 
reported, and provision was made for a 
close cooperation in technical matters. 
(American Embassy, Berlin, October 8, 
1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Bookkeeping: Relief from Annual Bal- 
ance-Sheet Requirements.—A decree of 
the Council of Ministers for National De- 
fense dated October 4, 1940, and pub- 
lished in the Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, 
No. 179, of October 12, 1940, authorizes 
the Minister of Justice to relieve owners 
of individual businesses, and corporations 
or groups of enterprises from the legal 
obligation of preparing an annual bal- 
ance sheet and a profit-and-loss account. 
This dispensation may be granted either 
for the duration of the war or for certain 
business years during the war. 

According to paragraph 1 of the decree, 
business concerns should be relieved of 
this obligation only when a considerable 
part of their assets is located abroad and 
therefore cannot be properly evaluated, 
or when for some other reason connected 
with the war the value of assets cannot 
be determined in the regular way. The 
Minister of Justice may, however, set a 
later date when the balance sheet and 
the profit-and-loss account will have to 
be prepared. 

Paragraph 3 of the decree further au- 
thorizes the Minister of Justice, when- 
ever he deems it necessary “for reasons of 
public security” to forbid individual own- 
ers of businesses to submit reports to 
their creditors during the war, to furnish 
them with information, or to allow the 
inspection of books, files, or property of 
the enterprise. Apart from these pro- 
visions, which were manifestly motivated 
by the impossibility of properly deter- 
mining assets located in foreign countries 
or by the necessity of guarding military 
secrets, paragraph 4 of the decree au- 
thorizes the Minister of Justice in a gen- 
eral way to issue regulations during the 
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war which deviate from the provisions of 
commercial and company laws whenever 
he deems it necessary for reasons of pub- 
lic security. According to paragraph 5, 
the decree becomes effective 1 week after 
its promulgation. (American Embassy, 
Berlin, October 16, 1940.) 


Greece 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Rubber and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign trade in August was marked by 
a rise in exports (467,942,000 drachmas 
against 384,724,000) and a decline in im- 
ports (973,510,000 drachmas against 1,- 
019,174,000), compared with the same 
month of 1939. The gain in exports and 
favorable comparison of imports were at- 
tributed to a higher level of prices, as 
the volumes were considerably smaller. 
Germany was chiefly responsible for the 
expansion in value of exports, as Greek 
shipments to that leading market rose to 
333,096,000 drachmas from 116,395,000 
(mostly contributed by tobacco). Ger- 
many also ranked first as a source of 
Greek imports, supplying 269,573,000 
drachmas (298,078,000 in August 1939); 
the United States was third (after Ru- 
mania) with 137,170,000 (69,258,000). 

In the first 8 months of 1940 the for- 
eign-trade turn-over exceeded the 1939 
figure in value, but was smaller in volume, 
imports advanced to 9,267,162,000 drach- 
mas from 9,091,989,000, while exports in- 
creased to 6,895,528,000 from 4,890,189,- 
000. Some of the leading changes among 
imports included gains in wheat and coal, 
though both showed decreases in volume; 
declines in value and volume occurred in 
construction wood, mineral oils, machin- 
ery, raw hides, beans, and corn. In ex- 
ports there were increases in tobacco, 
olives and olive oil, raisins, and figs, and 
a decline in currants; naval stores rose 
in value but declined in quantity. 

Germany was the leading country of 
origin for Greek imports in the first 8 
months of 1940, furnishing 2,184,468,000 
drachmas (2,861,550,000 in same period 
of 1939); followed by the United King- 
dom, 1,247,123,000 (1,051,903,000); the 
United States, 991,699,000 (636,237,000) ; 
Rumania, 828,059,000 (918,077,000); and 
Italy, 617,883,000 (465,012,000). Exports 
went chiefly to Germany, which absorbed 
3.177,666,000 (1,880,754,000) ; the United 
States was second with 1,210,716,000 
(634,725,000) , followed by Italy with 554,- 
415,000 (354,726,000). (Office of Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Athens, Octo- 
ber 18, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quota System Suspended—Im- 
ports Made Subject to Special Permits.— 
The Minister of National Economy states 
that the import quota system has been 
suspended, and that all private imports 
will be subject to special import permits 
for each shipment, the issuance of which 
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will depend primarily on the availability 
of shipping facilities and whether the 
product is considered essential. (Ameri- 
can Legation, Athens, November 13, 
1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Government Contracts—Certain 
amendments in Government purchasing 
procedure were noted in FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 9, 1940, page 
253. It is now reported that in order 
to centralize and expedite the purchase 
and transportation to Greece of essential 
foreign products for civilian needs, fu- 
ture purchase will be made on a commer- 
cial basis without adjudication against 
payment in United States or British 
funds. The Greek Consul General in 
New York has been named purchasing 
agent in the United States. (Cablegram, 
Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Athens.) 


Guatemala 
Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Stamp Tazxes—In FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 16, a no- 
tice was published amending the stamp 
tax law of Guatemala as it affected 
checks, under an interpretation of De- 
cree No. 2446 (Guatemalan Ministry of 
Finance). Apparently this interpreta- 
tion by the Ministry of Finance was not 
considered sufficiently clear, as Decree 
No. 2455 has now been issued, adding 
certain articles to the Stamped Paper 
Law (Legislative Decree No. 1831). Un- 
der the provisions of the new articles (65 
and 66) checks drawn against banking 
institutions duly recognized as such and 
authorized to operate in Guatemala are 
exempt, whereas checks drawn against 
individuals, companies, entities, or insti- 
tutions without legally recognized bank- 
ing status will be taxed one per mille. 
(Diario de Centro América, November 4, 
1940, Report of American Vice Consul, 
Guatemala, November 5, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 

Air mail—The local press has an- 
nounced that air mail will be accepted at 
Guatemalan post offices for Hawaii, Can- 


ton, New Caledonia, and New Zealand. 
(American Vice Consul, Guatemala.) 


Haiti 


(See News by Commodities: 
ware.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour, Cement, and Lumber: 
Import Duties Increased.—Import duties 
on wheat flour, cement, and lumber were 
increased by Haitian decree of October 
21, published in Le Moniteur on October 
24 and effective on the following day. 
The measure was designed to encourage 
the domestic production of these articles. 

Following are the new and former 


Hard- 
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rates of import duty on the items af- 
fected: Cement, duty increased from 
0.025 to 0.03 gourde per net kilogram; 
wheat flour, increased from 0.25 to 0.30 
gourde per net kilogram; sawn lumber, 
including railroad ties, increased from 
15.20 to 26.00 gourdes per cubic meter; 
and planed, tongued, or grooved lumber, 
increased from 18.50 to 29.30 gourdes 
per cubic meter. The above rates are 
also subject to the general surtax of 20 
percent of the duty. ‘(American Con- 
sulate, Port-au-Prince, October 31, 1940.) 


Honduras 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Delay in Remittance of Exchange.— 
Applications for foreign exchange are 
at present generally granted after a delay 
of 1 to 2% months. (American Lega- 
tion, Tegucigalpa, November 7, 1940.) 


Hungary 


(See News by Commodities: Scientific 
and Professional Equipment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


National Bank’s Note Circulation and 
Advances to Treasury Increase Rapidly 
in September.—The National Bank’s note 
circulation increased from 1,200,000,000 
pengo on August 31 to 1,357,000,000 on 
September 30 as the result of the transfer 
of a large area of Transylvania from Ru- 
mania to Hungary. On June 30 the note 
circulation stood at 1,078,000,000 pengo. 
The Bank’s advances to the Treasury also 
increased by 170,000,000, to 516,198,000 
pengo, during September, the entire in- 
crease being in connection with the ex- 
change of Rumanian leu notes and coins 
formerly in circulation in the ceded 


territory. 
India 


(See News by Commodities: Medicinals 
and Crude Drugs; Office Equipment and 
Supplies; Railway Equipment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proprietary Medicines Containing Alco- 
hol: Importation Conditionally Subject to 
License.—Imports of proprietary medi- 
cines containing alcohol have been made 
subject to license in British India, effec- 
tive October 26. However, as in the case 
of proprietary medicines not containing 
alcohol, this restriction does not apply to 
proprietary products bearing a label in- 
dicating the complete formula of the 
preparation. 

Import licenses are reportedly being 
granted freely for merchandise shipped 
prior to October 26. (American Con- 
sulate General, Calcutta, November 18, 
1940.) 
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Iran 
Transport and Communication 


Iranian Harbor Improvements Re- 
ported Progressing.—Completion by the 
Netherlands Harbor Works of its port 
construction work in the harbor of No- 
Shahr, on the Caspian Sea, was reported 
during the first half of 1940. This con- 
struction work was begun in 1938 at an 
announced cost of 8,000,000 rials. 

Progress is also reported by the Sven- 
ska Entreprenade Aktiebolag in its work 
of improving the harbor of Khorram- 
shahr (formerly Mohammerah) on the 
Persian Gulf. The harbor of Bandar 
Shahpur, on the Persian Gulf, is also be- 
ing improved. (American Consulate, 
Tehran, August 26, 1940.) 

New Forwarding Agency Established in 
Iran.—On September 6, 1940, Irantour, 
the official Iranian travel agency, an- 
nounced that it had established a com- 
mercial section which will undertake the 
forwarding of commercial shipments to 
Iran. 

It was not stated whether Irantour 
would take over the functions of a divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Finance which 
has been acting as a forwarding and 
transport agency for shipments to and 
from Iran. (American Consulate, Teh- 
ran, September 9, 1940.) 

Progress in Railway Construction.— 
On March 8, 1940, the Iranian Prime 
Minister officially opened the Tehran- 
Kazvin railway line, which is 1,445 kilo- 
meters in length and cost about 60,000,- 
000 rials to construct. On August 13, 
1940, rails had been laid beyond Kazvin 
to Sultanieh (see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 9), a distance about 
equal to that between Tehran and Kaz- 
vin. Grading continued on the line be- 
tween Semnan and Meshed and between 
Qum and Yezd. (American Consulate. 
Tehran, September 7, 1940.) 


Iraq 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture-Film Producing Ap- 
paratus: Importation Made Subject to 
Permit.—Importation of motion-picture- 
film producing apparatus was made sub- 
ject to authorization from the Minister 
of Interior, by a law of March 30, estab- 
lishing a censorship control on the pro- 
duction and exportation of motion-pic- 
ture films. The law was published in 
the Iraq Government Gazette, Baghdad, 
August 25. Motion-picture film pro- 
duced in Iraq may be exported only under 
permit from the Minister of Interior. 

Motion-Picture Films Made Subject to 
Censorship Control.—Exhibition of all 
motion-picture films in Iraq, either im- 
ported or domestically produced, is sub- 
ject to permission obtained from the Min- 
ister of Interior, by a provision of the 
law of March 30, 1940. 
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Italy 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Agreement Signed with 
Germany.—See Germany. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Labor: New Working-Hour Schedule 
in Turin.—On October 5, 1940, Italy re- 
verted to solar time. In view of present 
political conditions, and particularly as 
an economic measure, the former work- 
in-hour schedule will not be followed in 
Turin. This has a two-fold purpose—to 
assure an early black-out and the saving 
of fuel. While it is likely that modifi- 
cations and certain exceptions will be 
made, as in the case of barbers and stores 
selling foodstuffs, the new working-hour 
schedule will be governed by a general 
outline. All enterprises which, for tech- 
nical or other reasons, operate after dark, 
such as cinemas, theaters, and cafes, may 
continue as at present. All others are 
limited to the hours of 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
For industrial workers in particular, the 
hours will be from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., with 
half an hour for lunch. The industrial 
clerical employees work from 8 a. m. to 
5:30 p. m., with 2 hours for lunch. There 
wll be no closing down on Saturday 
afternoons and no overtime compensa- 
tion for working Saturday afternoons. 

Wholesale commercial activities are 
from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m.; retail stores from 
8 a. m. to 6 p. m., with a 1-hour lunch 
period and closing 2 hours earlier on Sat- 
urday afternoons. The hours for school 
attendance are still to be fixed but must 
fall within 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. except for 
night schools, which must close by 10:45 
p.m. Banking hours are from 8 a. m, to 
5 p. m.; public offices from 8:30 a. m. to 
5:30 p. m., luncheon from 12:30 to 2:30 
p. m., no exceptions being made for Sat- 
urday afternoons. (American Consul, 
Turin, September 27, 1940.) 


Japan 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment; Paper and 
Related Products; Textiles and Related 
Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Many pivotal industries are undergo- 
ing extensive changes in line with the 
policy of gearing the nation’s economy 
to national-defense needs. New struc- 
tures are being established in financial, 
cotton-teztile, raw-silk, and shipping 
fields, all to be subjected to strict Gov- 
ernment control. More limited partici- 
pation in foreign trade is expected as a 
result of the prevailing wane in interna- 
tional commerce. No general improve- 
ment can therefore be expected in import 
business—aside from needs for defense 
purposes, even these being rigidly limited 
under the Government’s license system. 
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Caution was injected in stock-market 
transactions during the week ended No- 
vember 16. Shipbuilding shares turned 
downward owing to the difficulty now be- 
fing experienced in obtaining materials, 
as well as the dark outlook for world 
shipping. The Bank of Japan note is- 
sue declined during the week and money 
remained tight. 

The trend of silk prices was downward, 
with market sentiment dull. The Min- 
ister of Agriculture assertedly has ad- 
vanced the idea of placing the exporta- 
tion and domestic use of cocoons and raw 
silk in the hands of a large raw-silk con- 
trol company, to be capitalized at 50,000,- 
000 yen. All transactions are to be at 
official prices. 


Sharp Drop in Rice Crop 


Of major importance to Japan’s gen- 
eral economy was the announcement by 
the Minister of Agriculture that this 
year’s rice crop would amount to only 
approximately 300,000,000 bushels and 
would fall 4.2 percent below the first offi- 
cial estimate, 12.3 percent below last 
year’s actual production, and 7.2 percent 
below the average crop for the past 5 
years. Causes: Damage inflicted by in- 
sects, shortage of labor, lack of facilities 
for the distribution of fertilizers, and un- 
settled weather conditions. 

The Minister of Commerce has an- 
nounced extension of yen-bloc trade con- 
trol to imports into Japan from yen-bloc 
areas, effective November 13. From that 
date importation of the following com- 
modities will be permitted only through 
the Japan East Asia Import Association: 
grains, seeds, hides and skins, bristles, 
vegetable oils, cotton, hemp and other 
fibers, wool, goat’s and camel’s hair, gyp- 
sum, and wheat bran. (Radiogram, 
American Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, 
November 18, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Bond Issue.—Another 
issue of 400,000,000 yen of national emer- 
gency bonds was announced by the Min- 
ister of Finance on November 4. The 
Treasury Deposits Bureau accepted 100,- 
000,000 yen and the Bank of Japan the 
remainder. The latter’s holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds totaled 3,119,000,000 yen 
on November 9, an increase of 1,252,000,- 
000 over November 11 last year and of 
2,291,000,000 since the beginning of hos- 
tilities in July 1937. (Cablegram, Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, No- 
vember 18, 1940.) 

New-Type Bank Proposed.—An inno- 
vation in banking accommodation is re- 
ported in the proposed establishment in 
December of a National Recovery Bank. 
Its purpose will be to promote the dis- 
posal! of property and the liquidation of 
debts of merchants and industrialists 
desirous of changing occupations or quit- 
ting business. The new bank will act as 
custodian and seller of property on con- 
signment, make loans on the basis of the 
assessed value of property, and accept 
responsibility for debts up to the amount 
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of such value. (Cablegram, American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, November 
18, 1940.) 

Large Expansion in Note Issue Ezx- 
pected.—Note circulation of the Bank of 
Japan totaled 3,416,512,000 yen on No- 
vember 16, a decline of 50,718,000 from 
the preceding week. The press reports 
that a note issue of 5,000,000,000 yen at 
the end of the year is considered inevi- 
table. 

There are rumors that some funda- 
mental change will be effected in the 
note issue system in order to eliminate 
the tax-free limit, which, including the 
gold reserve placed at 501,000,000 yen, is 
now set at 2,701,000,000 yen. 

Tightness continues to prevail in the 
money market. The Government re- 
portedly intends to pump about 900,000,- 
000 yen in excess of collections into the 
market in order to alleviate difficulties in 
the settlement of year-end accounts. 
(Cablegram, American Commercial At- 
taché, Tokyo, November 18. 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Planes for Japan.—The Japan 
Airways Co. will receive 10 new commer- 
cial aircraft by the end of November, 
and 7 more by the end of December— 
substantially strengthening its air-line 
operations. (Radiogram, American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, November 
18, 1940.) 


Japanese Cargo War Insurance Pool 
Revises Rates—The Cargo War Insur- 
ance Pool revised its rates as of October 
30 and changed classifications from na- 
tionalities to ships with and without 
policies having the “free from capture 
and seizure” clause. The new rates per 
100 yen are as follows (these rates are for 
ships with “free from capture and seiz- 
ure” clause; rates for ships without this 
clause are doubled; premiums for Japa- 
nese ships are 20 percent below the rates 
here given) : 

Wee Ben PONG. Kc. cccinnietions 3.50 yen 

African ports south of Equator. 2.00 yen 

Asiatic ports west of Singapore, 

except Aden, Australia, and 
New Zealand ports.......----. 
Asiatic ports east of Singapore 
except Singapore and ports in 
Mandated South Seas_____-_ 
Pacific Coast of United States, 
Central and South America, 
and Philippine Islands_...--- 

Atlantic Coast ports of United 

States, via Panama-_-___.-.-_- 1 
Atlantic ports of North, Central 

and South America, West In- 

dies, and Canada.._......-.. 1.50 yen 


For European ports and Mediterra- 
nean ports, except ports of France, Italy, 
and countries north of Franch, the rates 
are to be decided individually. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, 
November 12, 1940.) 


75 sen 


Mexico 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Foodstuffs and Allied Products; 
Hardware; Lumber and Products; Tez- 
tiles and Related Products.) 
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Transport and Communication 


New Air Services—The Mexican Civil 
Aeronautics Department has granted 
American Air Lines a permit to operate 
an air line from Mexico to the United 
States. The service will enter Mexico at 
Eagle Pass or Laredo, Tex., and will stop 
at Monterrey and Mexico City. The per- 
mit is for 10 years and allows 30 days for 
the formation of a Mexican company to 
take charge of building ground facilities. 
All service will be strictly international. 

Permits have been requested by Com- 
pahia Mexicana de Aviacidn, South 
America, for local passenger and freight 
transportation between Mexico City, 
Monterrey, and Laredo. All service will 
be strictly within the Republic. 

The Compania Mexicana Aeronautica 
Francisco Sarabia has solicited a permit 
to operate a local service between Mexico 
City, Valles, Ciudad Victoria, and Mon- 
terrey. ‘Assistant Trade Commissioner, 
Mexico City.) 


Netherlands 
Commercial Law Digests 

Business Regulation: Registration of 
Directorates and Ownership.—The Ger- 
man Reichs Commissar for the Nether- 
lands requires the registration of all com- 
mercial and economic enterprises prior 
to November 30, 1940, with a view to as- 
certaining whether the directorates and 
controlling votes of such organizations 
are Jewish as well as to ascertain their 
financial status, according to Ordinance 
No. 189 published October 26, 1940, in 
the Official Gazette for the Netherlands 
occupied territory. (American Embassy, 
Berlin, cablegram of November 20, 1940.) 


Newfoundland 


(See News by Commodities: Paper and 
Related Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Traffic on Railway Increases —Railway 
carloadings for August 1940 were larger 
than they had been during that month 
for the past 7 years, the comparative sta- 
tistics being: 1933, 2,091 cars; 1934, 2,971; 
1935, 3,456; 1936, 3,072; 1937, 3,792; 1938, 
3,898; 1939, 3,433; 1940,4,609. (American 
Consulate General, St. John’s, Septem- 
ber 10, 1940.) 


New Zealand 


(See News by Commodities: Motion 
Pictures and Equipment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Finance Regulations Amended — 
Amendments to the finance regulations 
were published on September 25 as Fi- 
nance Emergency Regulations 1940, 
Amendment No. 1. The owner of every 
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fixed deposit repayable in a foreign cur- 
rency shall furnish full information 
concerning the same to the Minister of 
Finance by October 14 or within 14 days 
after it comes into his possession. The 
regu‘ations requiring compulsory contri- 
butions to war loans were clarified. Au- 
thority was granted trustees of any 
savings bank to invest the whole or any 
portion of the funds of the bank in se- 
curities issued in respect of any war loan. 


o - 
Nigeria 
(See News by Commodities: Machin- 
ery.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Company Income-Tax Rate 
Increased. The income tax rate payable 
by companies has been increased from 2s. 
6d. (12.5 percent) to 4s. in each £1 (20 
percent), effective April 1, 1940. (Ni- 
geria Official Gazette, Amendment Ordi- 
nance No. 14 of April 1, 1940.) 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


In Northern Rhodesia, business has 
been better than in recent months. 
Trade in the copper belt has shown some 
improvement and is generally stable. As 
in the Union and Southern Rhodesia, 
demand for new automobiles is very slow. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Johannesburg, October 2, 1940.) 


Norway 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 


and Products; Textiles and Related 
Products.) 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chocolate, Confectionery, and Car- 
bonated Beverages: Excise Tazes In- 
creased.—_Norwegian excise taxes have 
been increased on imported and domes- 
tically produced chocolate, confectionery, 
cocoa, and carbonated beverages, by 
orders published in Meddelelser til toll- 
vesenet Nos. 15 and 16 of September 2, 
effective from September 1. 

The new rates on these products (for- 
mer rates in parentheses) are: Chocolate 
for cooking purposes, 20 (10) percent ad 
valorem; other chocolate and confec- 
tionery, 40 (3343) percent ad valorem; 
cocoa, 10 percent ad valorem (previously 
exempt); and nonalcoholic carbonated 
beverages, 0.20 crown (0.15 crown) per 
liter. (American Consulate General, 
Oslo, August 31, 1940.) 

{Excise taxes on domestically produced 


beer, which had been increased on July 1, 
1940, were aga'n increased on September 1.] 


C'gars: Excise Tazres Increased.—Nor- 
wegian excise taxes on imported and 
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domestic cigars have been increased sub- 
stantially, effective from September 1, 
by an order of August 28, published in 
Meddelelser til tollvesenet Nos. 15 and 
16 of September 2. 

The new schedule of rates consoli- 
dates the former classifications by values, 
up to 7 crowns per 100 cigars, at a single 
rate of 1.80 crowns per 100 cigars. This 
range was formerly covered by three val- 
uation classes, with rates of 0.50 crown, 
1 crown, and 1.50 crown per 100. Rates 
on cigars valued above 7 crowns per 100 
are increased by various amounts. 


Peru 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 
tion; Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment; Leather and Products; Machinery; 
Rubber and Products; Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equipment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The supply of 
dollars during the week ended November 
9 was adequate for the necessary import 
obligations, but the slow movement of 
export products and the complete absence 
of transactions in cotton futures for 1941 
delivery afforded little hope of an in- 
creased influx of foreign exchange in the 
immediate future. Remittances to cover 
current interest and dividend payments 
were effected in the usual manner. 

The shortage of sterling continued. It 
is estimated that as much as £100,000 is 
in demand, chiefly for mercantile obliga- 
tions, with very little cffering. ‘(Ameri- 
can Embassy, Lima, November 11, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lighters: Import Tax Established in 
Lieu of Semiannual License Fee.—An im- 
port tax ranging from 10 soles to 25 soles 
each, depending on kind, has been estab- 
lished on imported cigarette lighters by a 
resolution of Scptember 21. At the same 
time the requirement for payment of a 
semiannual license fee on the use of 
lighters in Peru was abolished. Stocks 
of lighters on hand are also subject to the 
tax. 

The new tax is as follows: De luxe light- 
ers, 25 soles each; table lighters, 20 soles 
each; automobile lighters, 20 soles each; 
lighters of silver and of other fine metals, 
15 soles each; ord'nary pocket lighters, 
10 soles each; and industrial lighters, 10 
soles each. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Callao-Lima, November 
5, 1940.) 

|Ligh*ers may be imported into Peru only 
by the Government Match Monopoly. | 

Pure Urea: Definitely Classified at 
Lower Rate of Duty.—Pure urea has been 
classified under a new item 1826—A, duti- 
able at 0.13 sol per gross kilogram, by a 
Peruvian resolution of September 23, ac- 
cording to the Boletin de Aduanas, Sep- 
tember 1940, Callao. This product was 


previously dutiable at 0.30 sol per gross 
kilogram. 
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Philippine Islands 


(See News by Commodities: Radio and 
Telephone.) 


Economic Conditions 


Local commodity markets continued to 
show firmness during the week ended 
November 16, but price advances were 
negligible except for hemp, which con- 
tinued to advance sharply, and fractional 
increases in domestic sugar and copra 
prices. The volume of trading was re- 
stricted owing to two holidays during the 
week. 

The securities market was subject to 
technical correction with some selling 
pressure, but offerings were well absorbed 
and average prices declined only 3 per- 
cent during the week. 

Because of the holidays, there were 
substantial declines in other economic 
indexes. Bank clearings totaled only 
5,064,000 pesos, compared with 5,818,000 
in the previous week, while building per- 
mits fell to 10 with a comb:ned value of 
61,000 pesos, against 22, valued at 109,000 
pesos, in the week ended November 9. 

The serious drought now prevailing in 
central Luzon rice-producing districts 
may cause a substantial decline in the 
current year’s crop. Since this drought 
occurred at the critical maturity season, 
it is now possible that production in this 
area may be reduced by about 20 percent. 
(American Consul, Manila, November 19, 
1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Government Contracts—Renewal of 
expired contracts for government mate- 
rials is prohibited by a recent Execut.ve 
Order which also provides that no con- 
tract for public services or for furnishing 
supplies to the Government, presently in 
force or to be entered into for the first 
time, shall be made or renewed without 
public bidding. Exceptions are made 
where “extraordinary reasons” exist, and 
calling for bids may then be d -spensed 
with provided prior approval of the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment concerned has been obtained. 

In cases where the Secretary of a par- 
ticular Department certifies on the req- 
uisition that the supplies are urgently 
needed to meet an emergency involving 
the loss or danger to life and property, or 
are to be used in connection with a proj- 
ect for activity which cannot be delayed 
without causing detriment to the public 
service, the Purchasing Agent may obtain 
the supplies requested without public 
bidding provided he has first made a 
thorough canvass of the market. The 
Furchasing Agent may also purchase 
without public bidding supplies, mate- 
rials, or equipment which are sold by an 
exclusive dealer or manufacturer who 
does not have subdealers selling at lower 
prices and for which no suitable substi- 
tutes can be obtained elsewhere at more 
advantageous terms to the Government. 
(From vol. 38, Official Gazette, p. 2455.) 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Transport and Communication 


Review of Manila Railroad Co., First 6 
Months, 1939.—The outstanding feature 
of this company’s activities during the 
period named was further expansion of 
services, which now make it possible for 
one to travel from Northern Luzon to 
Southern Mindanao, utilizing only the 
transportation facilities provided by the 
rail, bus, and water lines of the Manila 
Railroad Co. 


Total income from all sources amounted 
to 6,979,406 pesos, an increase of 9 per- 
cent over total revenue for the first half 
of 1938. Railway operating revenues of 
5,144,142 pesos were an increase of 191,- 
120, or nearly 4 percent. Total railway 
freight revenues of 2,312,331 pesos in- 
creased by 9 percent. Total railway pas- 
senger revenues of 2,317,225 pesos in- 
creased by 19,669. Railway operating ex- 
penses amounting to 3,642,881 pesos were 
higher by 231,787 than the expenses for 
the corresponding period of 1938. The 
operating ratio was 70.82 percent, com- 
pared with 68.87 percent. Revenues from 
miscellaneous operations (highway and 
transport, Manila Port Terminal, and 
Manila Railroad Steamship Lines) in- 
creased by 411,681 pesos to a total of 
1,768,429. However, the total expenses of 
miscellaneous operations increased by 
402,481 pesos, so that miscellaneous oper- 
ating income of 308,387 increased by only 
9,200 over the figure for the first half of 
1938. The gross income was 1,849,686 
pesos, a decrease of 37,305 compared with 
the previous period. 

Deductions from gross income on ac- 
count of bond interest, exchange pre- 
mium, and hire of freight cars amounted 
to 919,035 pesos, a decrease of 46,807. Net 
income or profit amounted to 930,650 
pesos for the 1939 period, an increase of 
9,503. 


Various minor revisions in timetables 
were made during the period under re- 
v ew, and train services continued to be 
operated to connect with highway trans- 
port lines. Motor rail-car kilometrage 
continued to increase with the introduc- 
tion of new equipment and substitution 
of motor rail cars for steam trains. 
Trains ran on time 91 percent of the 
time on Northern Lines and 92 percent 
on Southern Lines. 


Continuous efforts were made to lessen 
time required for delivery of freight by 
operating a larger number of freight 
trains on fixed schedules, running addi- 
tional night freight trains, and arranging 
cars so as to minimize switching. Both 
passenger and freight traffic on the Ben- 
guet Auto Line showed increases during 
the period, as well as on the Luzon Bus 
Line, which derives most of its earnings 
from passenger business. Operation of 
the Manila Port Terminal increased also, 
operating profit amounting to 226,498 
pesos. Results from the operation of 
water-line services were also considered 
satisfactory. (Report of General Man- 
ager, Manila Railroad Co., January 1 to 
June 30, 1939.) 
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Sierra Leone 


Commercial Law Digests 


Trade-Mark Law Modified—Among 
the provisions included in an ordinance 
amending the law respecting trade- 
marks, passed by the Legislative Council 
on July 2, 1940, is the repeal of section 
57 of the Trade-Mark Law, which is 
replaced with the following: 

Sec. 57. Any person being the registered 
proprietor of a trade-mark in the United 
Kingdom by virtue of an entry in the register 
of trade-marks kept under the Trade-Marks 
Act, 1905, or the Trade-Marks Act, 1938, or 
any act amending or substituted for the last- 
mentioned act, or any person deriving title 
from such registered proprietor by assign- 
ment or other mode of transfer, may apply 
at any time during the existence of the 
registration in the United Kingdom to have 
such trade-mark registered in Sierra Leone in 
respect of some or all of the goods comprised 
in the United Kingdom registration. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


Business in Southern Rhodesia has 
continued slow, but private construction 
may shortly be resumed, with the modifi- 
cation of Government precedence in 
building. The broadening of secondary 
industries continues to receive much at- 
tention, and plans in this connection are 
to be developed by a commission. 

Southern Rhodesia’s merchandise im- 
ports in the first 7 months of 1940 were 
valued at £5,829,000, compared with 
£5,435,000 for January—July 1939. Ex- 
ports for the same periods were valued at 
£8,906,000 and £6,676,000, respectively. 

Gold production in Southern Rhodesia 
has continued high, with 70,943 ounces in 
August compared with 69,815 ounces in 
July and 69,068 ounces in August of last 
year. Base-metal production also im- 
proved in August, but details were not 
published. Eight months’ base-metal 
production was more than £200,000 in 
value above that period last year. 

Demand for new automobiles is very 
slow, but there are indications of in- 
creased demand for consumption goods. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Johannesburg, October 2, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco and Certain Goods for Per- 
sonal Use Exempt from Duty and Tazes 
When Imported by Members of the Royal 
Air Force.——Tobacco, cigarettes, toilet 
preparations, hosiery, clothing, boots, and 
shoes imported via parcel post by mem- 
bers of the Royal Air Force are exempted 
from import duty and taxes, according 
to the Government Gazette, August 23. 


Spain 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products; Railway Equipment.) 
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Transport and Communication 


Introduction of Trolley Buses Author- 
ized At Palma, Balearic Islands——The 
Sociedad General de Tranvias Eléctricos 
Interurbanos de Palma de Mallorca has 
been authorized by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to substitute for its present 
street cars another service with trolley 
busses on its lines from Palma to Cas 
Catala, from Palma to Coliseo Balear, 
and for service within the environs of the 
city of Mallorca. (American Embassy, 
Madrid, October 28, 1940.) 


Sweden 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Minerals, Nonmetaliic; Paper and 
Related Products; Radio and Telephone; 
Railway Equipment.) 


Economic Conditions 
Cooperatives in 1939 


The Swedish Cooperative Union (Ko- 
operativa Forbundet), which celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary in 1939, reports 
continuing expansion during that year. 
Total wholesale sales to the consumer so- 
cieties rose from 229,850,000 crowns in 
1938 to 269,400,000 in 1939. Retail sales 
of cooperative consumer societies affili- 
ated with the Cooperative Union in- 
creased from 531,430,000 crowns in 1938 
to 589,500,000 in 1939, exclusive of sales 
(totaling 30,240,000 crowns) by the coop- 
erative department store PVB and the 
store Special Konsum, in Stockholm, and 
the retail shoe stores operated through- 
out the country. 

During 1939 the 717 consumer societies 
affiliated with the Cooperative Union re- 
ported a membership increase of 34,740 
(the largest annua! gain since 1916) to 
a total of 669,429. The total number of 
retail outlets operated by these societies 
at the end of 1939 was 5,171, an increase 
of 322 over 1938. 

Industrial organizations operated by 
the Cooperative Union reported that the 
value of their production increased by 
5,390,000 crowns during the year to 
144,540,000 crowns. 

The capital of the Cooperative Union 
increased from 78,200,000 crowns in 1938 
to 87,400,000 in 1939, according to the an- 
nual report, while the capital of the local 
cooperatives increased from 127,900,000 
to 139,100,000 crowns during the same 
period. 

The Swedish cooperative movement is 
intensifying its traditional campaign 
against consumer credit. Restriciion of 
consumption to cash purchases, as far as 
possible, is recommended, along with a 
parallel increase in savings to meet the 
growing financial requirements of the 
national-defense program. (Based on 
report from American Commercial At- 
taché and the Swedish cooperative organ 
Kooperatéren.) 


Transport and Communications 


Baltic Freight Index Increases 8 Units 
in September. —The general freight index 
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for the Baltic Sea traffic, as tabulated by 
the Svenska Handelsbank, showed an in- 
crease of 8 points to 227 during Septem- 
ber 1940 (August 1939 equals 100), al- 
though it remained 6 points under June 
1940. 

The following table indicates the vari- 
ous components of the index for the past 
4 months: 








Se 
Component June July | August tember 
Se 233 215 219 227 
Coal rates............ 263 223 223 230 
Oil-cake rates. --.-..- 200 197 200 203 
Lumber rates_......- 256 250 263 270 
Pulp rates_.......-.-- 213 190 190 206 

















(Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Stockholm, October 9, 1940.) 


Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities : Chemicals; 
Leather and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement Con- 
cluded with Finland.—See Finland. 


Tanganyika 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Condensed Skimmed Milk: Labeling 
Requirements Prescribed.—Labeling re- 
quirements have been prescribed for im- 
ported condensed skimmed milk, by an 
order effective August 23, published in the 
Tanganyika Territory Gazette, Dar es 
Salaam, August 30. 

Labels are required to indicate in a 
prescribed manner: (a) whether it is 
sweetened or unsweetened, (b) a declara- 
tion that it is unsuitable as a sole food 
for infants, and (c) an indication of the 
amount of skimmed milk in the container, 
for example, “This tin contains the equiv- 
alent of ( ) pints of skimmed milk.” 

Condensed skimmed milk must contain 
not less than 20 percent of milk solids if 
described as unsweetened, and not less 
than 26 percent if described as sweetened. 

{The owners of the Tariff Handbook on 
Canned Foods in Asia, Africa, and Oceania 


(Trade Promotion Series No. 114) should note 
this requirement on p. 173 of their copies. ] 


Thailand 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Thai Maritime Navigation Co., Ltd., 
Formed.—The desirability of purchasing 
cargo vessels and forming a Thai mer- 
chant marine to assist in overcoming the 
shortage of shipping space for oversea 
shipments of rice and imports of petro- 
leum products has been under consid- 
eration for some time. In May of this 
year it was announced that a committee 
headed by the Commander in Chief of 
the Navy had completed its study of this 
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question and as a result a Thai shipping 
company, known as Thai Maritime Navi- 
gation Co., Ltd., was formed. The offices 
of the company were officially opened 
on National Day, June 24, when it was 
reported that three ships of the Admiral 
Line had been purchased in the United 
States. These ships were to be renamed 
the Suriyothai Nawa, Thepsatri Nawa, 
and Srisundara Nawa. (American Lega- 
tion, Bangkok.) 

New Air Services.—Important air serv- 
ices have recently been opened, linking 
Bangkok and Puket, the island off the 
west coast of Thailand, and connecting 
Chiengmai, in the north, with Mae Sa- 
rieng and Mae Hongsorn on the Burmese 
border. 

Services in the Provinces probably will 
be enlarged as a result of an increase in 
the capital of the Aerial Transport Co, 
(American Consul, Bangkok.) 


Trinidad 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
Equipment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bulk Shipments of Christmas Cards 
Prohibited —Information has been re- 
ceived from the Postal Administration 
of Trinidad to the effect that bulk ship- 
ments of Christmas cards from the 
United States, intended for sale in Trini- 
dad, are prohibited until further notice, 
according to an announcement in the 
United States Postal Bulletin, Washing- 
ton, November 18. 

[Articles of stationery are included in the 
list of products for which Trinidad has not 
been issuing licenses for importation from 


nonsterling areas. See announcement in 
COMMERCE Reports of January 13, 1940.] 


Turkey 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Funds Blocked in Clearing Accounts.— 
Clearing-account funds held in the Cen- 
tral State Bank of Turkey and due to 
foreign countries totaled £T22,350,500 on 
September 28, compared with £T20,772,- 
200 on August 29 and £T21,684,200 on 
August 3. Turkish funds blocked in 
clearing accounts abroad totaled £T561,- 
500 on September 28, compared with 
£T2,373,200 on August 29 and £T3,015,900 
on August 3. 

Principal changes as compared with 
August 3 (in thousands of Turkish 
pounds): German funds in Turkey rose 
from 14,720 to 17,090; Turkish funds in 
Italy declined from 2,613 to 76; Turkish 
funds in Czechoslovakia, 305 on August 
3, were withdrawn and gave way to 472 
owed to Czechoslovakia by Turkey. With 
respect to these three countries, there- 
fore, there was a net movement of £T5,- 
684,000 toward Turkey between August 3 
and September 28. Much of the change, 
however, is believed to arise out of pay- 
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ments into clearing accounts for goods 
previously imported on a long-term credit 
pasis. ‘The changes mentioned were 
partly offset by decreases in clearing 
funds in Turkey to the account of Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Finland, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and Switzerland. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Istanbul, October 
16, 1940.) 


Uganda 


Commercial Law Digests 


Trade-Marks: Suspension of Enemy 
Marks.—Under a bill submitted to the 
Legislative Council of Uganda on Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, the Registrar of Trade Marks 
is empowered to suspend the trade-mark 
rights of enemy subjects. The provision 
of the bill in this regard is included in 
section 5, as follows: 


(1) Where it is made to appear to the 
Registrar that it is difficult or impracticable 
to describe or refer to an article or substance 
without the use of a trade-mark registered in 
respect of that article or substance, being ‘a 
trade-mark which is, or has at any time since 
the beginning of the 3d day of September 
1939 been, registered in the name of an enemy 
or an enemy subject, whether alone or jointly 
with another, or which is, or has at any such 
time as aforesaid been, in the proprietorship 
of an enemy or an enemy subject, whether 
alone or jointly with another, the following 
provisions of this section shall have effect. 

(2) On the application of any person who 
proposes to deal in the course of trade in the 
Protectorate with an article or substance 
which is or is intended to be the same as, or 
equivalent to or a substitute for, the article 
or substance in respect of which the trade- 
mark is registered, the Registrar may order 
that the right to the use of the trade-mark 
given by the registration thereof shall be 
suspended— 

(a) so far as regards use thereof by the 
applicant and any such use thereof by any 
other person in relation to goods connected in 
the course of trade with the applicant as 
would not be an infringement of the said 
right if the applicant were the proprietor of 
the trade-mark; 

(b) to such extent and for such period as 
the Registrar may consider necessary for 
enabling the applicant to render well-known 
and established some description of, or means 
of reference to, the article or substance with 
which he proposes to deal in the course of 
trade, being a description or means of refer- 
ence which does not involve the use of the 
trade-mark. 

(3) Where an order has been made under 
the last foregoing subsection, no action for 
passing off shall lie on the part of any person 
interested in the trade-mark in respect of any 
use thereof which, by virtue of the order, is 
not an infringement of the right to the use 
thereof given by the registration thereof. 

(4) An order under this section may be 
varied or revoked by a subsequent order made 
by the Registrar. 


Union of 
South Africa 


(See News by Commodities: Machin- 
ery; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 
Further substantial industrial develop- 
ment in South Africa is expected if suffi- 
cient machines and material are available 


from abroad, particularly from the 
United States. Continued availability of 
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these essential products was the major 
question in September rather than any 
serious prospect of foreign-exchange re- 
strictions, shipping shortage, or other ob- 
stacles to such imports. 

This expansion of the Union’s second- 
ary industries is of course based on mili- 
tary requirements, but it includes the 
food-packing branches as well as metal, 
leather, and textile manufactures. While 
both Government spokesmen and manu- 
facturers continue to emphasize the ne- 
cessity of avoiding an expansion of the 
Union’s industries beyond the capacity of 
their post-war markets, this factor now 
lnas much less weight than the need of 
greater production for military require- 
ments. 

The intensification of the industrial 
aspect of the war effort was accompanied 
in September by greater recruiting activ- 
ity, the departure of more military units, 
and the consequent further shrinkage of 
the civilian market throughout the Union. 
This tendency was offset in some degree, 
however, by a surprising improvement in 
some lines of trade and services particu- 
larly affected by the patronage of wom- 
en—many wives of soldiers who receive 
allowances having returned to office and 
other employment terminated on marri- 
age. 

In general, retail trade was slow in 
September but showed definite improve- 
ment in some districts. Little difficulty 
has been experienced with installment 
contracts affected by the Moratorium 
Act. Credit-rating agencies were very 
busy on new inquiries, and an increase 
of confidence in business circles was 
perceptible. 

New retail price lists were accom- 
panied by an official announcement, on 
September 13, that prices in the Union 
have been remarkably steady, that there 
was no shortage, and that under the new 
price list there would be no marked in- 
crease in the cost of living. Maximum 
wholesale price lists are to be published. 

Business in South-West, Africa has 
been better than in some previous 
months. South-West African karakul 
exporters were somewhat dissappointed 
in New York prices, but the background 
for business in the Territory in Septem- 
ber was good. 


Agricultural Situation Good, Outlook 
Favorable 


Early and unusually heavy rains in 
September in much of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State provided an excellent 
outlook for plowing and planting and 
still further improved the generally fav- 
orable agricultural situation. South 
African farmers are considered to have 
been very fortunate this year, despite 
war dislocations, in both markets and 
prices. The outlook for the wool season 
which began at the end of September is 
for both stability and satisfactory prices, 
with the entire clip being taken by Great 
Britain. 

Although packing of citrus fruit for 
export was suspended on September 14 
for a short period, because of a shipping 
shortage, 65 percent of the crop had been 
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shipped by September 22. It was ex- 
pected that 400,000 cases at Union ports 
would soon be shipped and that in Octo- 
ber and early November another 400,000 
cases would be packed for export. The 
British Government has been importing 
more citrus than it originally undertook 
to purchase, and at least 75 percent of 
the crop is expected to be exported. The 
local market and the army are expected 
to absorb the remainder, without serious 
difficulty. Export prices, considerably 
better than in the previous season have 
been at the maximum fixed by the Brit- 
ish Government. Corn exporters have 
been in a similarly favorable position, 
with the British Government taking the 
entire surplus. There is, in fact, no ap- 
parent diminution of agricultural in- 
come, except as a result of a smaller 
corn crop. 


Gold Production Sets New Records— 


Decline in Export of Industrial Min- 
erals 


August gold production established a 
new record with 1,999,700 fine ounces. 
Working profits were higher than in July, 
the previous record. Native labor has 
been ample for production, and the mines 
have been operating almost normally, de- 
spite some departures of staff on military 
services and the suspension of much de- 
velopment work. 

Sales and exports of industrial minerals 
were lower in the second quarter of 1940 
than in the like period of last year. 
Exports of chrome declined in part be- 
cause of a relative shortage of shipping 
space, but the discovery of higher-grade 
ores and the introduction of mechanical 
concentration plants were expected to 
provide for the heavier demand in pros- 
pect. Because of the disappearance of 
European markets, exports of manganese 
were barely half those of a year before, 
and sales of some other minerals also 
declined for this reason. Asbestos ex- 
ports were higher in volume but lower in 
value. The United States was the chief 
customer for corundum. Exports of the 
nine most important base minerals— 
asbestos, chrome, copper, 
fluorspar, manganese, mica, mineral pig- 
ments, and tin—were valued at £801,000 
in the second quarter, compared with 
£1,019,000 in that period of last year. 

The Union’s diamond production was 
considerably reduced in the first half of 
1940 as compared with the like period of 
1939, but the value of sales showed a 
Slight advance, with prices at an average 
of 66 shillings, 4 pence, and 59 shillings, 
4 pence a carat, respectively. Sales of 
332,283 carats (£1,102,342) compared 
with 365,123 carats (£1,083,511) in the 
first half of 1939. Production at Kim- 
berley, it is understood, will be still fur- 
ther reduced. 


Imports Continue High 


The Union’s import trade in August, 
including Government stores and a 
amount of specie, was valued at £9. 
000, against £8,104,000 in that month 
1939. The first 8 months’ imports were 
valued at £73,597,000, compared with 
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£63,825,000 for the like period of last year. 

August exports amounted to £2,714,000 
in 1940 and to £3,332,000 in 1939. August 
declines, compared with August of last 
year, were shown for diamonds, corn, 
hides and skins, wattle bark and extract, 
and sugar; increases occurred in wool, 
fresh eggs, fruits, copper bar and Dilister, 
coal, and “other merchandise.” Exports 
for the first 8 months of 1940 were valued 
at £28,676,000, against £21,277,000 for the 
like period of 1939. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Johannesburg, Oc- 
tober 2, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool: Subject to Export Permit. —Ex- 
ports of wool from the Union of South 
Africa to any destination were made sub- 
ject to permit to be obtained from the 
Secretary for Agriculture and Forestry, 
by a proclamation published in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette of August 30 and effec- 
tive from that date. A similar require- 
ment was applied also on exports of wool 
from the mandated territory of South- 
west Africa, by a proclamation published 
and effective on September 13. 

Baking Powder: Specified Weights Pre- 
scribed for Contents of Containers.— 
Weights prescribed for the contents of 
containers for baking powder are: 2 
ounces, 4 ounces, 8 ounces, 1 pound, or an 
integral number of pounds, provided that 
packages containing any weight up to and 
including 1 ounce need not be sold by 
weight—effective January 1, 1941, by an 
amendment to the Union of South Africa 
Weights and Measures Act, proclaimed in 
the Government Gazette August 9. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Copyright, Reciprocity with North 
Borneo.—Under a proclamation of the 
Governor General of July 16, 1940, recip- 
rocal copyright protection is afforded in 
the Union of South Africa to works first 
published in north Borneo. The text of 
the proclamation is as follows: 


1. The British Copyright Act, 1911 (includ- 
ing the provisions as to existing works) 
which, subject to the modifications and addi- 
tions provided by Chapter IV of Act No. 9 of 
1916 of the Parliament of the Union of South 
Africa is by section one hundred and forty- 
three thereof declared to be in force in the 
Union of South Africa, shall subject to the 
provisions of the said Acts and of this Proc- 
lamation, apply— 

(a) to work first published in North Bor- 
neo, in like manner as if they had been first 
published within the Union of South Africa; 
(b) to literary, dramatic, musical, and artis- 
tic works the authors whereof were at the 
time of the making of the work subjects of 
the State of North Borneo, in like manner as 
if the authors had been subjects of the Union 
of South Africa; (c) in respect of residence in 
North Borneo, in like manner as if such resi- 
dence had been residence in the Union of 
South Africa. 

2. In the application to existing works of 
the provisions of section one hundred and 
fifty-one of the said Act No. 9 of 1916 of the 
Union Parliament “commencement of this 
Proclamation” shall be substituted for “com- 
mencement of this Chapter” in subsection 
(1) (b) of that section. 

3. This Proclamation shall be construed as 
if it formed part of the said Act No. 9 of 1916 
of the Union Parliament and shall commence 
and come into operation on the date of pub- 
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lication hereof which date is in this Procla- 
mation referred to as the commencement of 
this Proclamation. 


U.S.S.R. 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment.) 


New Town on Route of BAM Railroad 


A new town, named Tyrma, is under 
construction in the Far East, on the route 
of the Baikal-Amur railroad now build- 
ing. In 1938 a site was chosen in the 
dense “ta ga,” on the banks of the Tyrma 
river, 102 miles from the station of Izvest- 
kovaya, a station on the Trans-Siberian 
railroad. Under adverse conditions of 
severe cold in winter, swampy ground, 
and th'ck forests a site was cleared. 
Later the first tents and sod huts were 
replaced with wooden barracks, and 
streets were laid out. Although the pop- 
ulation now is only 1,500, the town is 
planned for 20,000, with an eventual in- 
crease to 75,000. It now has the neces- 
sary dwellings, a hospital with dispen- 
sary, a bathhouse, hotel, electric station, 
7-year school, library, shops, telegraph 
and telephone station, radio station, 
and a club with sound-motion-pic- 
ture equipment. The “taiga” has been 
pushed back, and truck gardens are 
growing tomatoes, cucumbers, and pota- 
toes. Other buildings and homes, a water 
supply and sewer system, and a passenger 
and freight station are already being 
planned. Some 12 miles southwest of the 
town a hot spring of sulphurous water, 
where a sanitarium is to be erected for 
patients with rheumatism and sk'n dis- 
eases, has been discovered. The branch 
railroad from Tyrma to Izvestkovaya car- 
ries freight of all kinds for construction 
and supply, and many passengers. It is 
supplemented by a parallel highway, over 
which trucks run day and night. 

(From: Moscow Pravda, September 2, 
1940: official Soviet source.) 


Vegetables for the Soviet Far East 


For a number of years the Soviet gov- 
ernment has been deeply interested in 
the possibility of raising vegetables in the 
Far East, to supply the growing local 
population, and avoid a long freight haul 
from the West. 

It has been long known that most 
vegetables and potatces could be suc- 
cessfully grown under the soil and cli- 
matic conditions prevailing there, but 
there was no general acceptance of the 
idea. Only in the past 2 or 3 years have 
serious efforts been made to plant and 
grow, first in suburban gardens and then 
on a larger scale, crops of potatoes, cab- 
bages, cucumbers, tomatoes, and even 
watermelons. Record crops of these have 
been reported; State and collective farms 
of the Far East even sent specimens of 
their produce to the Agricultural Exposi- 
tion at Moscow. 

Komsomolsk, now a city of 100,000 
inhabitants, has 6 State farms nearby 
which supply it with vegetables and an 
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experiment station which raises bumper 
crops that prove the possibility of grow- 
ing vegetables in this latitude. The rais- 
ing of vegetables in coldframes has also 
been demonstrated as possible. The 
number of frames in use has grown 
from a few thousand in 1937 to 81,000 
this year; transplants and early vege- 
tables are the specialty here. There are 
8 seed-testing stations, one which tests 
varieties in test-plots, also a scientific 
research institute studying the develop- 
ment of plants and animals. 

Demanding as it does much handwork, 
the large-scale growing of vegetables is 
limited by the small number of laborers 
available for such work in the Far East. 
Emphasis is therefore being laid on im- 
porting colonists, with whose aid it is 
hoped not only to increase the acreage 
under vegetables but also to raise the 
crop yield: 2,000,000 acres wthin the next 
few years is the goal, which can only be 
reached if a larger number of farmers 
move to the Far East to work. (From 
Moscow Pravda, August 25, 1940; official 
Soviet source.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Port on White Sea-Baltic Canal.— 
A new port has been constructed at the 
mouth of the Vyg river, where it falls into 
the lake of the same name, which in turn 
forms part of the White Sea-Baltic canal. 
The port has six wharves, with mechan- 
ical loaders, which can accommodate pas- 
senger boats, tankers, trawlers, and lum- 
ber boats that pass through the canal. A 
deep channel blasted through rock leads 
to the port. (From Moscow Pravda, Sep- 
tember 2, 1940; official Soviet source.) 

New Rivers Added to Soviet Waterway 
System.—A number of new navigable 
rivers have been added to the Soviet sys- 
tem of internal waterways by the ac- 
quisition of the territories of Bessarabia 
and the Baltic States of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, now Soviet repub- 
lics: They include the Dnestr, the West- 
ern Dvina, the Aa, almost the whole of 
the Neman, the Estonian rivers Embakh, 
Narova, and Pyarnu, as well as the 
Chudskoye and Pskov lakes. All trans- 
port on these waterways, and the boats 
plying there, have been nationalized, 
and Soviet transport agencies are now 
studying the situation and will organize 
facilities for freight and passenger 
movement. 

The Dnestr river has been neglected 
for 20 years, and no boats have used it. 
The channe! is twisting and impeded by 
sand bars, requiring much dredging. A 
technical division has been set up at 
Bendery, equipped with the necessary 
dredges, etc., and it is hoped to open 
passenger traffic on the 120-mile stretch 
from Akkerman to Bendery by Septem- 
ber 15, with two steamers from the 
Dnepr fleet. As the rest of the river is 
cleared, service will be extended to 
Yampoli and Mogilev-Podolsk, a distance 
of 240 miles; this is a project for 1941. 

The Lithuanian S. S. R. provides the 
Neman and Viliya rivers. At present 


only the lower Neman, below Kaunas, is 
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navigable; before the revolution it was 
used chiefly for floating timber rafts. 
In the Latvian S. S. R. only the lower 
part of the Western Dvina, falling into 
Riga Bay, is used, though the whole river 
is navigable; its tributary the Aa also 
used to carry large quantities of freight 
up to 800,000 metric tons over its length 
of 54 miles. The Pyarnu is 87 miles long, 
and falls into Riga Bay; it is navigable 
throughout. 

The Estonian S. S. R. has 360 miles cf 
internal waterways, chiefly on the two 
lakes and the lower reaches of the rivers 
Emb2kh, Narova, and Pyarnu; other 
rivers can be used only for timber rafting. 
The Embakh flows into the Chudskoye 
Lake and is 42 miles long; Tarbu is lo- 
cated on it. The Narova connects Chud- 
skoye Lake with the Finnish Gulf and is 
navigable throughout, except for the 
rapids at Omuta; the port at the mouth 
handles timber, cotton, rye, coal, etc. 
(Source: Moscow Pravda, September 1, 
1940; official.) 

Heavy Traffic on Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way Reported.—Passengers over the 
Trans-Siberian Railway report that in- 
tense activity is evident throughout the 
run from Moscow to Vladivostck. Freight 
traffic is very heavy, and trains travel 
eastward at frequent intervals both day 
and night. There is no doubt that the 
recently completed double-tracking of the 
entire line has been fully justified. 
Right-of-way maintenance, however, is 
said to be suffering from the heavy tre ffic, 
and the wreckage of two accidents was 
passed during the course of the 10-day 
trip. (Railway Gazette, September 27, 
1940.) 


United Kingdom 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Leather and Prod- 
ucts: Railway Equipment; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Regulations Tightened.—A 
tightening of the control over foreign- 
exchange operations was indicated in a 
Treasury announcement of November 23. 
Hereafter, when granting permission to 
make any payment to a nonresident, the 
authorities may require that the sterling 
be deposited in a blocked account with 
an authorized banker. The purpose of 
this regulation is to prevent the transfer 
into foreign currency of certain capital 
payments to nonresidents, of which cash 
legacies, the redemption proceeds of 
securities (other than 3 percent defense 
bonds and national savings certificates) , 
and the proceeds of sales of real estate 
are typical examples. Sums so paid to 
blocked accounts may be invested in 
securities specified in a list to be pub- 
lished by the Treasury, and interest on 
such securities will be dealt with in the 
same manner as interest on other securi- 
ties held by a nonresident. It is not in- 
tended to place further restrictions upon 
sterling already in the hands of nonresi- 
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dents nor to disturb the procedure by 
which permitted transfers are made. 
Thus, existing sterling balances of non- 
residents are not blocked but new bal- 
ances created in the manner spec’fied 
will be blocked. Legacies or trusts pay- 
able in dollars are not affected, but where 
payable in sterling the funds will be 
blocked even though the wills or trusts 
were dated prior to September 3, 1939. 

Another amendment provides that res- 
idents in the United Kingdom who legally 
hold effective control of companies set up 
outside the sterling area must exercise 
such control so that the company abroad 
shall notify to the Bank of England any 
gold, specified foreign currencies, or 
American and other specified securities 
it may possess, with a view to their being 
offered to the Treasury for sale. Any 
persons who control such companies 
abroad are warned that they may be 
committing an offense if they allow such 
companies to part with or pledge any as- 
set except with Treasury consent. This 
regulation does not apply to United 
Kingdom companies whose share or loan 
capital is quoted on any recognized stock 
exchange in the United Kingdom; unless 
the Treasury specifically direct other- 
wise, such companies are not required to 
take any action with regard to subsidi- 
aries which they may control outside the 
sterling area. 

Various Exchange Orders.—The Treas- 
ury has ruled that since October 11 a long 
list of Belgian, French, Dutch, and Nor- 
wegian bonds were exempt from registra- 
tion at the Bank of England. 

The Bank of England issued a detailed 
notice on October 14 setting forth regu- 
lations for payments to nonresidents in 
respect of the following items: 

Coupons and drawn and redeemed bonds 
payable in sterling; 

Warrants, drafts, etc., in respect of interest, 
dividends and capital repayments on securi- 
ties payable in sterling; 

Sterling payments on British Government 
annuities; 

Sterling payments claimed on securities 
held in United Kingdom “market names”; 

Sterling proceeds of coupons, drawn bonds, 
dividend or redemption warrants payable in 
a currency other than sterling waich have 
been negotiated or collected for nonresidents 


in accordance with special detailed regula- 
tions. 


Such payments to residents of the 
United States or Switzerland must be in 
dollars or Swiss francs or credited to a 
registered account of those countries; to 
residents in “Special Account” countries 
they must be credited to the appropriate 
special account; or to residents in other 
countries they must be credited to the 
account of a nonresident. Any such pay- 
ment may be credited to a sterling-area 
account if the beneficiary has such an 
account. Payments to residents in the 
United States and Switzerland must be 
accompanied by a declaration satisfac- 
tory to the collecting bank that the ulti- 
mate beneficiaries of the funds reside in 
the country concerned. 

The Treasury issued three orders vest- 
ing in itself the title to a long list of 
Canadian securities with the view of re- 
patriating them to Canada. The list in- 
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cluded the Grand Trunk Railway 4 per- 
cent Perpetual Consolidated Debenture 
Stock, stocks of 16 Canadian corpora- 
tions, and 44 bond issues. 

A Treasury Order of October 24 pro- 
vides that on and after October 28 pay- 
ment for exports to Canada and New- 
foundland “may be received either in 
sterling from a Canadian Authorized Ac- 
count or in Canadian or Newfoundland 
dollars.” 

The Bank of England notified banks 
that arrangements had been made 
whereby on and after October 28 resi- 
dents in Greece may open Sterling-Area 
Accounts after prior authorization by the 
Bank. 

All banks were notified by the Bank of 
England that, as from November 1, inter- 
national money orders may be accepted 
in payment for exports from the United 
Kingdom to the United States, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Argentina, Rumania, Bra- 
zil, Canada and Newfoundland, Portugal 
and dependencies, Hungary, Greece, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Bolivia. (Official 
Orders and Notices.) 

Half-Year Budget Returns.—The re- 
port of the Exchequer for the first half 
of the fiscal year, April 1 to September 
30, gives a favorable impression. Total 
ordinary revenue was £452,518,411, or 34 
percent of the estimated total for the 
year of £1,360,191,000. During the first 6 
months of the last fiscal year £338,464,- 
390 was collected in ordinary revenues. 
Income-tax collections totaled £95,111,- 
000 this year, an increase of £42,101,000 
over the previous year. Customs and 
excise revenue was £229,968,000, or an 
increase of £36,079,000. Revenue from 
the National Defense Contribution and 
new Excess Profits Tax totaled £37,- 
312,000, which was an increase of £25,- 
172,000. Ordinary expenditures during 
the 6 months were £1,610,135,776, or 46.4 
percent of the estimated total for the 
year of £3,466,790,000. The rate of in- 
crease in weekly average expenditures 
indicates that the final budget deficit, 
estimated at £2,106,000,000, would be 
somewhat higher. (Various sources.) 


Transport and Communication 


British Journal Reviews a Year of War 
Underwriting. —The. end of the first year 
of war found the marine-insurance mar- 
ket still located in Leadenhall Street, the 
Companies and Lloyd’s reportedly carry- 
ing on their essential work with quiet 
efficiency under circumstances far better 
than many anticipated 12 months ago. 

When war broke out, the Government’s 
schemes for the insurance of both hulls 
and cargo in wartime came into opera- 
tion forthwith. So far as hulls were 
concerned, it was only a change-over 
from the peacetime to the wartime policy 
of the Mutual Associations, with certain 
readjustments for which provision had 
been made. In the cargo market, the 
Pool, in which underwriters in the open 
market reinsured their United Kingdom 
business (which was reinsured by the 
Government against “King’s Enemy 
Risks”) , ceased to function, and its busi- 
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ness was taken up as from the outbreak 
of war by the Government office. Under- 
writers continued to write foreign hulls 
against war risks and to cover such cargo 
business as did not fall within the scope 
of the Government’s scheme. 


Not until the northern European coun- 
tries were invaded was there any really 
major change in the circumstances of 
marine-insurance business, although mi- 
nor incidents were plentiful. Then, how- 
ever, there came the necessity for insur- 
ing Norwegian and other tonnage that 
had come under British control, and this 
involved the largest individual hull in- 
surance ever effected. On Norwegian 
tonnage alone the amount insured ran 
into tens of millions and the stamp duty 
on the policy into many thousands of 
pounds. 

This arrangement, together with the 
vast marine cargo coverage effected on 
behalf of the Ministries of Food and Sup- 
ply, was evidence of the good will of the 
Government toward the marine insur- 
ance market. It is pointed out that 
while there have undoubtedly been dif- 
ferences of opinion between officialdom 
represented by the War R:sks Insurance 
Office and underwriters as a community, 
the situation as a whole has been more 
satisfactory than many expected, and 
the State and the open market have 
evolved a “modus vivendi” which has its 
irritations but which nevertheless works. 

After the collapse of Belgium and 
France there came a marked change in 
business, due to the complete dislocation 
of all sea traffic with the countries under 
enemy domination; but again the market 
adapted itself to the new circumstances, 
and, while there was an inevitable falling 
off in premium income, there was also an 
equivalent falling off in liabilities, and, 
apart from difficulties inherent in a situ- 
ation in which whole communities were 
put out of business with hardly a mo- 
ment’s warning, the loss of trade conse- 
quent upon the conquest of western 
Europe does not seem to have had any 
_ great effect on the marine insurance 
market as a whole. There remain, of 
course, questions as to liabilities incurred 
prior to the disasters of the early 
months of this year, and the solving of 
problems associated with debts owed to 
British insurance interests by foreign 
shipowners and merchants affected by 
invasion, which will have to await their 
turn to be solved. The major point to- 
day is that the marine insurance market 
remains in existence with credit and 
financial stability undiminished by a 
year of war, and facing the future with 
the confidence that has made the British 
marine insurance business one of that 
nation’s greatest assets. (Shipbuilding 
and Shipping Record, September 12, 
1940.) 


Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products; Metals, Nonferrous; Tez- 
tiles and Related Products.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seed Potatoes: Duty-Free Importation 
of Specified Quantity of Designated Vari- 
eties Authorized.—Duty-free importation 
of 80,000 cases of specified varieties of 
seed potatoes, namely, “Katahdin,” 
“Green Mountain,” and “White Rose,” 
was authorized by a decree of October 10. 
This free entry is contingent upon ex- 
change being made available by the Bank 
of the Republic and the quotas being al- 
located to individual importers by the 
Honorary Commission for the Control of 
Exports and Imports. Importation of 
“Green Mountain” and “White Rose” 
seed potatoes is limited to 15 percent 
each of the total amount permitted im- 
portation. Imports of seed potatoes must 
be accompanied by an official sanitary 
certificate of the country of origin and 
must also comply with the Uruguayan 
regulations for control of imports of veg- 
etable products. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Montevideo, Octo- 
ber 23, 1940.) 

Powdered Tannin: Import Duty Re- 
duced—Powdered tannin for tanning 
hides has been included within the raw- 
materials section of the Uruguayan tariff, 
to be dutiable at 25 percent, plus a sur- 
tax of 21 percent, of a fixed official cus- 
toms valuation of 1.40 peso per kilogram, 
by a resolution of October 3. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Monte- 
video, October 22, 1940.) 


[Powdered tannin was not specifically 
classified heretofore in the Uruguayan tariff 
and was therefore probably dutiabie at 31 
percent plus a surtax of 21 percent of the 
c. i. f. Montevideo value.]} 


Venezuela 


(See News by Commodities: Paper and 
Products; Pigments.) 


Exchange and Finance 
Exchange for Certain Products.—Ex- 
change is said to be furnished for flour, 
lard, wheat, and oats, but apparently no 
permits have been granted for other 

products. (Miscellaneous sources.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Regulations Require Presentation 
of Import License to Consul——A copy of 
the import license issued by the Import 
Control Commission of Venezuela must be 
presented with the other required docu- 
ments to the Venezuelan consul at the 
port of export for all shipments to that 
country for which payment from ex- 
change in Venezuela is necessary, except 
for goods which are paid for by estab- 
lished bank guaranty or which have been 
paid for in advance—under provisions of 
regulations published November 16. Af- 
ter presentation to the consul the import 
license is to be forwarded, with the other 
prescribed documents, to the Venezuelan 
importer or his authorized agent. These 
regulations were issued to implement the 
import-license requirement and new sys- 
tem of exchange allocation established by 
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the Venezuelan decree of October 25. 
(American Embassy, Caracas, November 
18, 1940.) 

[For announcement of the establishment 


of the import-license requirement, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 2, 1940.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Colonization: Credits for Colonists.— 
Under recent legislation Venezuela has 
regulated the extension of credits to im- 
migrant colonists. Credits will be grant- 
ed under the new regulations to those 
colonists who are bona fide agricultur- 
ists by occupation, according to the com- 
petency they have demonstrated in the 
process of proof and experimentation on 
the land, and who also possess the quali- 
fications required by the law of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization. The regulations 
provide for two classes of credits, one 
covering real property and installations, 
and the other agricultural development 
(créditos inmobiliaries y de instalacién, 
créditos de explotacién agricola). The 
first class corresponds to the lands which 
constitute the parcels promised “in 
sale” to the colonists jointly with dwell- 
ing houses and other permanent con- 
structions, tools, work animals, and 
breeding animals, and with respect to 
immigrant colonists, the amounts re- 
ceived for their transportation to Vene- 
zuela. Agricultural development credits 
are those covering advances made to the 
colonists for the development of their 
parcels and the maintenance of tlem- 
selves and their families according to the 
terms and conditions established in the 
new regulation. 

The amount of the credits correspond- 
ing to real property and installations will 
be fixed according to the price of the par- 
cel of land; the actual cost price of the 
dwelling houses and other permanent 
constructions, tools, and animals; and the 
advances made for transportation ex- 
penses of immigrant colonists and their 
families from their homes abroad to the 
Venezuelan port of arrival. Agricultural 
development credits will be granted only 
once for the preparation of the lands, for 
seeds, sowing, irrigation, and other culti- 
vation works affecting crops and packing. 
Such credits will be limited to a maxi- 
mum of 300 bolivares per hectare; ad- 
vances for family maintenance, 2 boli- 
vares per day for the head of the family, 
1 bolivar for the wife and for each child 
over 14 years of age, and 50 céntimos for 
each child under 14 years. Maintenance 
credits, such as those just described, will 
be allowed for 12 months following the 
installation of the colonist on the parcel 
set apart for him. 


The credits granted on the realty and 
installations will be set out in detail in 
the “promise of sale”; other credits will 
be recorded in a passbook signed and 
acknowledged by the obligee, thus consti- 
tuting a form of ledger accounting show- 
ing the exact position of the debtor col- 
onist at any time up to the fulfilment of 
the contract. (Gaceta Oficial, October 
22, 1940, No. 20317, Caracas.) 
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Yugoslavia 


(See News by Commodities: Coal; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


National Bank Statutes Modified to In- 
crease Government Control.—Direction 
of policies of the National Bank was 
placed almost entirely under Government 
control as the result of important modi- 
fications in the Bank’s statutes provided 
for in a decree published in the Official 
Gazette of September 16. The most sig- 
nificant change is in the selection of the 
Board of Directors, which will no longer 
be elected by the stockholders, but will 
be appointed hereafter by the Govern- 
ment. While Government officials for- 
merly were not permitted to serve on the 
Board, a new provision permits as many 
as 5 of the 25 members to be in active 
State or local government service. The 
Government also will appoint henceforth 
3 of the 7 members of the Bank’s Super- 
visory Committee, and the other 4 mem- 
bers will continue to be elected by the 
stockholders; all 7 members were for- 
merly _ elected. Another important 
change toward narrower control of the 
Bank is the removal of the former limita- 
tion of the voting powers of any single 
stockholder to that of 1,000 shares (60,000 
shares are outstanding). The maximum 
permissible div:dend is now fixed at 8 per- 
cent, while previously the sharing of 
profits between the State and the stock- 
holders was on a sliding scale permitting 
dividends as high as 20 percent or more 
under certain circumstances (the divi- 
dend for 1939 was 13% percent). 

The modifications are presumably in- 
tended to bring the Bank’s policies more 
closely in line with those of the Govern- 
ment under present circumstances and 
to make possible greater use by the State 
of the Bank’s credit facilities. Hereto- 
fore the National Bank has enjoyed a 
large degree of autonomy and at times 
has been in a position to oppose Govern- 
ment projects by refusing to provide the 
necessary credit or foreign exchange. 
(American Consulate, Belgrade, October 
12, 1940.) 

Clearing Agreement with Denmark.— 
Announcement by the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs that a clearing agreement 
with Denmark was signed October 12 has 
been made in the Belgrade press. All 
trade payments between the two coun- 
tries will henceforth be effected through 
the Danish and Yugoslav National Banks. 
The press reports that the rate of ex- 
change between the krone and the dinar 
will be based on the official rates of these 
currencies in relation to the United States 
dollar. Thus the rate currently would 
be 860.35 dinars per 100 kroner. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Belgrade, October 14, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Importation of Specified 
Quantities of Grains Authorized—The 
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Yugoslav Privileged Export Co. was au- 
thorized to import duty-free 100,000 tons 
of wheat, 50,000 tons of oats, 30,000 tons 
of barley, and 30,000 tons of wheat flour 
by a decree of October 5 published in the 
Sluzbene Novine and effective from the 
same date. In view of the shortage of 
this year’s crop of wheat and most other 
cereals, preparations are reportedly being 
made for imports of certain grains should 
this later become necessary. (American 
Consulate, Belgrade, October 19, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Government Contracts, Agency, Secur- 
ity Requirements.—While there are op- 
portunities for American companies to 
participate in competitive bidding for 
Government supplies, unless a firm main- 
tains an agent in Belgrade it is difficult 
to submit bids and enter the competition. 
Customarily, invitations for the submis- 
sion of bids, which are published in the 
Official Journal, appear only 30 to 60 
days before the date of the opening, and 
thus there is not sufficient time for an 
American firm to obtain and translate 
the specifications and file the bid within 
the period specified. The necessity of 
conferring with the Purchasing Ministry 
and other matters requiring personal in- 
tervention make an agent practically in- 
dispensable. 


A local representative must be in pos- 
session of a power of attorney, executed 
before a Yugoslav consular official or be- 
fore a notary public whose signature is 
subsequently legalized by a Yugoslav 
Consulate. A power of attorney should 
be accompanied by a certificate from a 
chamber of commerce attesting the fact 
that the firm competing is authorized to, 
and actually does, manufacture the ar- 
ticles offered. 


It is not necessary that the agent 
selected be a Yugoslav national although 
personal acquaintance with the numer- 
ous ministries is an essential feature. 
Technical qualification and a knowledge 
of the specific requirements demanded 
by the Government are additional ele- 
ments that prove helpful. Finally, an 
agent should be selected on the basis of 
personal interviews rather than by cor- 
respondence. 


Powers of attorney follow no special 
form. Requirements of the Government 
in this regard are not exacting. It must, 
however, be executed and legalized as 
noted, and if in a language other than 
Serbian, the agent will be required to 
have an official translation made by the 
Yugoslav Foreign Office in Belgrade. 


Each competitor must furnish tempo- 
rary security pending the granting of the 
award. The security must, in the case 
of Yugoslavs, amount to 5 percent of the 
value of the tender or, in the case of 
foreigners, to 10 percent of such value. 
Security may be made in cash in Yugo- 
slav State securities, in mortgaged certifi- 
cates of the State Mortgage Bank of 
Yugoslavia, or it may be in the form of 
a letter of guarantee issued by a Yugo- 
slav Bank. 
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After an award is made the successful 
bidder must substitute permanent secur- 
ity for the temporary deposit. If the 
temporary security was in the form of a 
bank’s letter of guarantee, a deposit of 
cash in Yugoslav State securities, or 
mortgage certificates, or mortgage cer- 
tificates of the State Mortgage Bank 
of Yugoslavia must be made in lieu 
thereof. If the guarantee exceeds 
100,000 dinars, the successful bidder is 
required to deposit only half the sum 
involved by the deposit of cash or securi- 
ties, and the remaining half may be cov- 
ered by a local bank’s letter of guarantee. 
The deposit of a bond of a foreign in- 
demnity or surety company is not pro- 
vided for in Yugoslav law and would not 
ordinarily be acceptable. An agent 
might, however, endeavor to have in- 
serted in the contract special authoriza- 
tion to replace the bank’s letter of guar- 
antee by a bond of an American 
indemnity or surety company. But, as 
has been noted, this could be only on 
half the value of the full guarantee which 
must be deposited. 


International 


Economic Conditions 


Proposed Economic Coordination of the 
Yen-bloc 


On November 5 Japan’s vernacular 
papers carried an outline of a proposed 
10-year plan for the economic coordina- 
tion of the yen-bloc area. The creation 
of a self-sufficient economic system with- 
in 10 years was said to be the goal of this 
plan. Basic policies in the field of in- 
dustry, labor, finance, trade, and com- 
munications are thus summarized in the 
press: 

Industry: Japan must endeavor to 
make outstanding progress in the manu- 
facture of precision tools and in heavy 
industries, such as chemical and mining 
industries. Manchurie must further ex- 
pand its mining and electrical industries. 
China is to fully develop mining, salt, 
and other industries of a similar nature 
in order that a large volume of industrial 
materials may be produced. Further de- 
velopment of heavy industries and chem- 
ical industries in China is also expected. 
Light industries on the continent are to 
be extended, and Japan is gradually to 
transfer its light industries, particularly 
textile and miscellaneous goods, to the 
continent. Agriculture in all three areas 
(Japan, Manchuria, and China) is to be 
rationalized and expanded. Increased 
production of agricultural products is 
expected in Manchuria, which is consid- 
ered the basic area for the supply of food- 
stuffs and fodder to the economic bloc. 

Labor: Serious efforts will be made to 
raise the productivity of labor and to 
train skilled laborers, technicians, and 
engineers. Special plans will be made 
for the immigration and residence in 
Manchuria of laborers from North China. 

Finance: Industrial funds are to be 
distributed according to established 
plans, and a monetary system is to be 
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put into effect to facilitate such distribu- 
tion. Measures will be taken to increase 
the accumulations and utilization of sav- 
ings. Special account will be taken of 
the “interdependent relations” of the 
three areas in the settlement of inter- 
national accounts. 

Trade: Present principles of trade are 
to be considerably revised. The plan 
calls for a “special agreement for inter- 
national settlement” among Japan, 
China, Manchuria, and other countries 
within the “Greater East Asia’ sphere, 
in order to facilitate the interchange of 
articles. This may imply settlement 
with nonconvertible yen currency. 

Communications: A carefully worked 
out plan for communications is neces- 
sary, looking toward a great increase in 
the number of ships, control and coordi- 
nation of air routes, and the completion 
and expansion of electrical communica- 
tion facilities as well as the general de- 
velopment of land and sea transporta- 
tion routes between the three areas. 
(Radiogram, American Commercial At- 
taché, Tokyo, November 20, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Lloyd’s Reports War Losses of Mer- 
chant Vessels—The grand total of war 
losses of vessels from the outbreak of the 
war to September 22, 1940, is thus re- 
ported by Lloyd’s: 


Ships Gross tons 
EE ies oar 444 1, 799, 864 
_ gee Se 113 511, 866 
Ee 266 810, 191 
ae 823 3, 121, 921 


“Allied” includes Norwegian ships since 
April 9, 1940, and Belgian and Dutch 
ships from May 10, 1940. “Neutral” in- 
cludes Norwegian ships up to April 8, 
1940, and Belgian and Dutch ships up to 
May 9, 1940. 

German losses since the outbreak of 
war, including tonnage under German 
control, have been: 


Ships Gross tons 





a eae 59 268, 346 
Sele et 70 383, 997 
_ ae 129 652, 343 


The above table includes only losses of 
German ships of which the names are 
known. It is estimated that a further 83 
ships of 415,000 gross tons may be added 
for ships that were sunk by Allied action 
but whose names and exact tonnage are 
unascertainable to date. 

Italian losses since June 10, 1940, are 
reported as: 


Ships Gross tons 





EE fariciepapseincin once chess 29 150, 589 
8S SSS 12 71, 939 
SRE Beare corse 41 222, 528 


It is estimated that a further 14 Italian 
ships, aggregating 70,000 tons, may be 
added for ships which have been sunk by 
British action but whose names and ton- 
nage are not ascertainable to date. 

Losses of ex-neutral ships that came 
under “Axis” control number 21 ships 
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sunk, of 33,278 gross tons. (Lloyd’s List 
and Shipping Gazette, October 4, 1940.) 

Balkan Entente Reduces _ Postal 
Rates.—Reduced postal rates between the 
four countries of the Balkan Entente— 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Tur- 
key—decided upon at the Eighth Balkan 
Conference held in Belgrade in June 1940, 
were to become effective on September 15. 
The new rates were fixed in gold francs, 
and their equivalents in Greek paper 
drachmas were anncunced in a joint de- 
cision of the Greek Ministers of Finance 
and Communications, dated September 
4. Hitherto there were no special rates 
for ordinary mail between the Balkan 
Entente countries. The reduced rates, 
with the rates effective for other 
countries given for comparison, are as 
follows: 

Rates in 
drachmas 


to Balkan Other 
Entente coun- 


Letters: countries tries 
aes eres... ~~ 8 
Each additional 20 grams. 3.30 5 

Post cards: 
fae 3. 50 5 
With prepaid reply___---- 7 10 

Documents and deeds: 

Per each 50 grams-_-_-_-_-_-_- 1. 50 2 
Minimum charge-----_---- 6 8 

Printed matter: 

Per each 50 grams--_----_-- 1.50 2 

Commercial samples: 

Per each 50grams- -------_- 1. 50 2 
Minimum charge---_-_----- 2. 40 t 
Parcel post: 
Per each 50 grams-_------ 1. 50 2 
Minimum charge---_-_-_-_--- 10 12 
Registration fee___._..--- 6 8 
Delivery receipt__..------ 6 8 
Delivery receipt requested 
subsequently .........- 10 12 


(American Legation, Athens, Septem- 
ber 24, 1940.) 

Railway Congress Next Year.—The 
fourth South American Railway Congress 
is to be held at Bogota, capital of the 
Republic of Colombia, in February 1941. 
The first of these congresses was held, on 
the initiative of the Argentine Republic, 
at Buenos Aires in 1910. The second, in 
1922, was held in Rio de Janeiro, and the 
third, in 1929, at Santiago. The Perma- 
nent Commission is considering a pro- 
posal to extend the scope of the congress 
by converting it into a Pan-American 
Railway Congress. (Unofficial source.) 

New Shipping Service Established be- 
tween Indochina, Manila, Shanghai, and 
Kobe.—A new shipping service between 
Indochina, Manila, Shanghai, and Kobe 
was to be inaugurated with the sailing 
from Saigon on October 21, 1940, of the 
S.S. D’Artagnan, of the Messageries Mar- 
itimes Line, according to a notice issued 
October 15 by the Indochina Service of 
Maritime Transportation, published in 
the Bulletin Quotidien of the Saigon 
Chamber of Commerce. The vessel was 
to call at Manila on its return journey on 
or about November 17. 

The S. S. Bougainville, of the Chargeurs 
Reunis Co., will also be used for this serv- 
ice, and there is expected to be a sailing 
every 3 weeks. 

The same notice announced that the 
S. S. Sikiang, a cargo vessel of the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Line, would sail from 
Manila on or about November 5 for 
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Haiphong. (American Consulate, Saigon, 
October 16, 1940.) 





Trade-Mark Applications 


Further information regarding the fol- 
lowing trade-marks may be obtained 
from the Division of Commercial Laws. 

Argentina—The following trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of November 5, 1940, have been reported 
by the Office of the American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Buenos Aires, November 7, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in Argen- 
tina before December 2, 1940. 








Trade-mark Class 
Huron 10 
Luna } 18 
Arnos | 14 
Pinocho | 14 
} 
Chile—The following trade-marks, 


published in the Diario Oficial of Chile 
of October 15, 1940, have been reported by 
the American Embassy, Santiago, No- 
vember 8, 1940. Opposition to the reg- 
istration of these trade-marks must be 
filed in Chile within 30 days of the above 
date of publication. The applications for 
registration were filed in Chile between 
October 11 and October 29, and, while 
the period of opposition may have ex- 
pired, interested persons may wish to 
confer with their attorneys. 





Trade mark Product 


Titan, Matoo, Rufflette | Metals, locks, and hard- 


ware. 
Dursit, Globo Terrestre (Ter- | Finished stonework, 
restrial Globe-label) | — nt, plaster, tiles, 
Rufflette Rubi . patter percha, 
| cork 
Elefante, 21, Pinon | Oils fot lubric ‘ation and 


paints, grease for in- 
dustrial use, turpen- 
tine, benzine. 


Overol Adhesives, paint, var- 


nish, paste. 

Tinkal, Esplendor, Lavol Common soap and 
preparations for 
washing and clean- 
ing. 

Supra Brooms, feather-dust- 
ers, brushes, paint- 
brushes. 

Guh, Nivea Tools, cutlery, side- 


arms, etc. 
Machines and appara- 
tus for hygienic and 
cleaning service. 
Heating, lighting and 
ventilation 


Bristol 


Birite, Precipitron, Estrella 
Del Pacifico, Tanque. 


ete. 





Metrovick, M. V., Fortacord, | Machinery and ve- 
Cireulo Blanco (White cir- hicles. 
ele facsimile), Red Seal, 
Fanave 
Okeh _| Telegraphs, tele- 
phones, radio, sig- 
nals. 
Vinsor Receptacles of metal, 
etc. 
Vinsir. Finished woodwork, 
metal furniture, etc. 
Texco Ltda .| Cloth. 
Imperio, Triunfador, Fleur | Mats, mattresses, bed- 
De Lys. clothing, ete. 
Marina, Taisir, Minuet, Luky, | Clothing. 
Rosalia, Wolf. | 


Crown, Rufflette 
} buttons, ete. 
Cementit, Thermoscop, Caovit 
Leroy, Caovitam Leroy, 
Sanevex Leroy, Soranil Wan- yeast, 
der, Negril, Chinosan, Celo- | secticides. 
dal, Hepatevan, Streptivan, | 
Ephregel, Ephrelix, Keturex, 
Sexatones, Arcodol, Overi- | 
tone, S. T. 37, Pentrazol, 
Penthazol, Ciclobital, Ciclo- | 
bar. 


—< 





appara- 
tus, candles, matches, 


Passementerie, notions, 


Chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, 
extracts, in- 
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Trade mark Product 





Medical instruments 
and appliances, etc. 

Clocks and watches. 

Cinematographic and 


Thermaloid, Intratherm, Dia- 
mante, AC Ril, Co-Re-Ga. 

Everbrite, Invicta- - at 

Express, Noticiario Eclair Jour- 


nal. photographie appa- 
ratus and equip- 
ment, ete. 

Phonogram, Oken, Noticiario | Acoustic and musical 

Eclair Journal. instruments. 

La Jornada Heroica, Faber, | Office supplies, non- 

Syndeticon (label), Okeh, periodical printed 


The Reader’s Digest, Hylo- 
ylate Black Board, Verdejo, 
Verdejito, 400. 


matter, ete. 


Arriba, Primario, Juventud, | Periodical publica- 
Life, Crisla, The Reader’s tions. 
Digest, Salitre, Caliche. 
MR, nc docentcccacasnsccaccs) Ry. - CORES, 
ete. 
Perla, Vedette. Shoes in general. 
Cabello Hats. 


Nivea, Ace, Para Ti, Supra 

Ia 33, Arrid, Kosmos, Pua, CC 
(Inside a circle), Ninoska, 
Chlorodont, Kneipp, Pre- 
mier, Prothelium, Distin- 
cion, Millaray, Yorka, Deana, 
Lola, Crystal-Finesse, Flo- 
ralia, Rafaga, Camaleon, 
Petalia. 

La Portugeisa _ . 


Toilet applianccs. 
Perfumery and _ toilet 
products. 


Live animals, shell- 
fish, fresh meat, vi- 
ands. 

Edible fats. 

Seasonings and condi- 
ments. 

Edible vegetable prod- 
ucts, etc. 

Preserved foodstuffs, 
unsweetened. 

Tea, coffee, yerba maté 
and substitutive 
products. 

Crackers, pastry, con- 


Cristal 

Ole, Gallo, Mas, Pua, 
Portugueisa, Monteverde. 
N.E 


La 


Onena, I. N. E 


Aroma Del Valle, Chevalier, | 
J. 8. (Monogram inside star). 


McKay, I. N. E 


fectionery, desserts. 
Pisco Hda. El] Rosario, Triple | Wine and _ alcoholic 
Sec Ciervo, Manzanilla J. beverages. ; 
L., Gran Cognac Ciervo, 
Anis Triple J. L., Anis 
Ciervo, Tres Carabelas, 
Rompon. 
Tinkal Cigars, cigarettes and 
tobacco. 
Tarzan Impermeable cloth and 
clothing, rubbers. 
Lob, Reufemon, Reumifan, | Chemical and _phar- 
Albucid, Dagenan, Hepa- maceutical products, 
cofer, Hepaferrol, Hepafer- yeast, extracts, in- 
rum, Compex, Ferradol, secticides. 
Kneipp, Chlorazene, Hem- 
bradiol Organa, Higasan 
Organa, Secrebilar Organa, 


Becemalt, Monograma L. B. 








_ Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 

published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial of November 12, 1940, have been 
reported by the Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Bogota, November 
15, 1940. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





Trade-mark Products 


Nevrostyl 


Industrial chemicals. 
Piel De Hierro 


.| Paints, varnishes, oils. 
used for paints, ete. 


Femina Commercial name for 
Ladies’ wearing ap- 

3 parel shop. 

Combate Toilet articles, perfum- 
ery, ete. 

Fenix Ministro Stationery. 


Engar E] Pino 


; Alcoholic drinks. 
Santa Rita 


Beverages; both alcoholic 
and nonalcoholic. 


Sana-Dent Tooth brushes. 
Hilo 8 50 L Blanco... Sewing thread. 
Hilo No. 50 Blanco Do. 
Hilo Blanco No. 50 : Do. 
8S. & L. Ltd. Marca de Cali- Do. 


dad y Garantia. S. &. L. 
Hilos para coser insuper- 
ables y resistentes Indus- 
tria Colombiana. 
Panteina Botropase Pharmaceutical products 
Biofilan 4 | Do. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[Note.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign curren dollar, with 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Fenegmay—-Pumeoape paper pes 


to 1 Argentine paper peso] 














Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Aug. | Sept. 
1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate Date 
Argentina. _.... Paper peso---.-- OMe Bio iicnceli eee 3.31 3.70 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Nov. 7 
Official Ti nckinind niginen cacenes G oke 44,32 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
Free market...........-. 3. 92 4.33 4.44 4.31 4. 27 Do. 
Beive......<<5 Boliviano. -....-- eae IS (‘) (*) (') () OO) bakers 
Controlled. ............. 2 29.60 32 39 80 | 39.90 39. 90 Oct. 31 
<onpeneten boi o'diaicolthc ak aiudieeneai eae 56.04 | 55.00 55. 00 Do. 
ERSTE REESE 545.46 | 54.38 | 59.98 62. 50 Do. 
We iciivacnnes ) i ORE ncctiptuenweswusua 17. 641 16. 829 |? 16.500 |7 16.500 | 716.500 | Nov. 9 
PYGP WSs vicccuccsottccsuace 619.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 19. 770 Do. 
— free market_.....|_._.___. $ 21. 545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 
Mii ctcscboideswence 19.992 | 20.826 | 21.400 | 21.250 | 20. 200 Do. 
Ce ccaiciccd PON i tisititcntntain Co Sci ctemssdeatnk 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Nov. 5 
Export draft_........._. 5. 00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market__.-........ 48 32.47 | 32.58 | 32.56 34. 00 Do. 
PIE canvnicannoncanmete eee 31.04 | 31.13 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange........_- 25. 00 29.86 | 31.13 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
i LSU, Ei, Hk 8 31.13 | 31.15 31. 15 Do. 
Colombia.......|..--- OB..ccccnes a} Sa anbeceesenee ae 1.75 1.755 | 1.755 1.755 | Nov. 15 
Bank of Republic._.___- $1.77 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 1. 755 Do, 
Stabilization Fund......|_......-}-....___. ® (%) Wb Boras 
3 SS 1.84 1.78 1.88 1. 89 1.89 | Nov. 15 
Costa Rica....- RS ccusasceye Uncontrolled... .......- 5.65 5. 67 5.72 5.73 5.7. Nov. 2 
Controlled... .......... 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 Do. 
| De gee pee PUG: .< cc onnontccandendeeaauin 93 . 88 . 90 .91 | Nov. 9 
Ecuador.-....... , PETES Central Bank...........| 14.13 14.83 | 16.81 | 16.53 15.40 | Nov. 7 
RT 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 Do. 
5.18 4.98 4.96 4.85 | Oct. 31 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Nov. 2 
5.35 €.00 6. 36 6. 30 Do. 
ES PE 70.00 | 70.00 70.00 | Sept. 30 
cas iikeeeal 76.12 | 77.63 79. 00 0. 
5.33 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Nov. 9 
2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
. 3626 . 3476 . 3631 . 3781} Nov. 1 
- 4995 . 5267 . 5272 . 272 Do. 
Controieg..... ........0- 3. 19 3.19 3. 19 3.19 | Nov. 6 





























1 100 bolivianos to the pound as used for government 
6} only. 

4 June 13-Dee. 31. 

3 July 13-Dee. 31. 

4 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

‘July-December. 


6 Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 
’ For commitments of the Government only. 
§ June 10-Dec. 31. 
: <— class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 





Italian Roads 


Italy’s roads total 204,566 kilometers, 
of which 21,456 are State roads, 46,500 
Provincial, 126,800 communal, 9,300 
consortial, and 510 auto highways. 


The State roads, representing the 
basic network of national highway com- 
munications, are maintained by the 
Government through the Autonomous 
State Road Administration. The Gov- 
ernment, in accordance with law, may 
classify a road as a State road and as- 
sume the systematization and mainte- 
nance thereof or declassify a State road, 
thereby relieving itself of the mainte- 
nance burden. The construction of new 
roads to be added to the State road net- 
work is financed through, directed and 
supervised by the Autonomous State 
Road Administration. 


Provincial and communal roads are 
constructed under the direction of and 
maintained by the respective Provincial 
and communal authorities. Depending 
upon their importance to the State net- 
work, the central Government may 
make a financial contribution or loan 
for their construction or maintenance. 

Consortial roads are constructed and 
maintained directly by industrial inter- 
ests. 


Auto highways are roads constructed, 
maintained, and operated, for a specified 


period of time, by private or semipublic 
concessionaires. 'These roads serve the 
purpose of facilitating fast automotive 
traffic. Concessionaires are generally 
granted the privilege of collecting tolls 
for a period of time, after which the 
maintenance and operation of the road 
is turned over to the Government— 
that is, to the Autonomous State Road 





Administration. (American Consulate 
General, Rome. ) 
Big American Plane Serves 


Irish Pleasure Seekers 


A 21-passenger American aircraft is 
reportedly being used on Aer Lingus Ita’s 
Sunday afternoon excursions in Ireland, 
inaugurated on August 22. 





Population of the Republic 
of Mexico 


The population of the Republic os 
Mexico, as estimated by the Press and 
Publicity Department, is 19,478,791, com- 
pared with 16,553,000 reported by the 
1930 census. Mexico City, the largest 
center of population, had 1,447,274 in- 
habitants. (Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner, Mexico, D. F.) 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 
U. S. EXPORTS 


AIRCRAFT 


INCLUDING PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


PILE Y 
= 7 
mo A NS 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 4 MILLION DOLLARS 


@ Austraiia.—Ultra high frequency radio 
beacons for direction-finding apparatus 
on commercial airways have been in- 
stalled at the principal airports in Aus- 
tralia by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment which owns and manages commer- 
cial flying fields in Australia. (Ameri- 
can Consul, Sydney.) 
Automotive Products 

@ Germany.—Development in the con- 
struction of wood-gas generators in 
Ostmark (formerly Austria) has been 
neglected for a number of years because 
types brought on the market about 6 
years ago proved unsatisfactory. Vari- 
ous technical disadvantages, the absence 
of wood tanking stations, and the high 
cost of rebuilding gasoline engines, pre- 
vented any extensive adoption of these 
low-consumption-cost engines. 

Owing to changed conditions, however, 

a leading manufacturing concern of 
Ostmark is now reported to be producing 
an up-to-date wood-gas generator for 
use in tractors, trucks, passenger vehicles, 
and stationary motors. This is said to be 
free from most previously existing tech- 
nical faults. Various measures taken by 
the German Government, such as allow- 
ance of subsidies for the rebuilding of 
gasoline engines; the establishment of 
wood-supply sources and wood-tanking 
stations; and conditions brought about 
by the war, are expected to improve mar- 
keting possibilities for the new generator. 
It is said that a trial trip arranged under 
official supervision some time ago for 
vehicles operated with the new type of 
wood-gas generators proved to be 
very satisfactory. ‘(American Consulate, 
Vienna.) 
@ Spain—Funds for motorizing the 
Government policing force were included 
in the 1940 budget of the Ministry of 
Interior. As this budget did not become 
effective until the end of June 1940, all 
appropriations were reduced by half so 
as to correspond to the remainder of the 
present fiscal-calendar year. 

Under date of October 17, 1940, a law 
was enacted restoring to its original value 
the sum appropriated for the purchase 
of these motorized vehicles. The num- 


ber of vehicles and the sums appropriated 
for their acquisition is as follows: 


Pesetas 


50 autocars, at 25,000 pesetas each__ 1, 250, 000 
50 patrol station vans, at 18,000 


Sar ieee 900, 000 
5 station vans for equipment, at 
15,000 pesetas each._-_-_.-._-.. 75, 000 
125 motorcycles with side-car, at 
6,500 pesetas each._.._.__...... 812, 500 
900 motorcycles, at 5,000 pesetas 
NU sidicsdchictaanap-athesiwenesthistenprinenseaniogs 4, 500, 000 
ID bse iagtiirsiieinmniseaiipsiiicionteas 7, 537, 500 


According to the Automotive Branch 
of the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce which must approve imports of 
motor vehicles, bids for the above items 
have not yet been called for nor, so far 
as can be determined, has a date been set 
for such bids. 

In view of the fact that neither Italy 
nor Germany appears to be in position 
to offer these vehicles at present, and it 
is doubtful if Great Britain can supply 
them, if these purchases are made dur- 
ing the course of the current year it may 
be necessary to seek bids from the United 
States. However, no dollar exchange 
has been earmarked or set aside for these 
purchases and, in view of the shortage 
of such exchange, doubts are expressed 
that orders will be placed during the 
course of 1940. ‘(American Commercial 
Attaché, Madrid.) 


Chemicals 


@ France.—The official publication of 
the Kommandantur in France carries a 
requisition decree including the following 
raw materials for chemical manufacture: 
Sulfur, phosphate rock, iodine, opium, 
arsenic, sodium borate, boric acid, toluol, 
and agar-agar. Holders of stocks are 
forbidden to increase prices above the 
levels obtaining at the time of the occu- 
pation of France. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Canada.—Sales of fertilizer materials 
and mixed fertilizers, including ex- 
ports but excluding the export of cal- 
cium cyanamide, totaled 538,701 short 
tons during the year ended June 30, 1940, 
compared with 503,570 short tons in the 
preceding 12 months, according to a re- 
vised statement issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. 

Sales consisted of 85,638 tons of ferti- 
lizer materials and 261,083 tons of mix- 
tures sold in the domestic market, a total 
of 346,721 tons, compared with the pre- 
vious year’s total of 334,003 short tons. 
Exports aggregated 37,109 tons of mix- 
tures and 154,871 tons of materials, ex- 
clusive of calcium cyanamide. 

Chief materials exported were am- 
monium sulfate, 91,806 tons; am- 


monium phosphate, 50,046; and super- 
phosphate, 9,997 tons. Of the 37,109 tons 
of mixed fertilizers exported, 25 percent 


represented 5-8-10 grade and an addi- 
tional 25 percent, 5-8-12 grade. The 
next most important grade was 8-16-20 
of which 6,300 tons were exported. The 
chief market for the mixtures was the 
United States. 

@ Jtaly—Production of nitrogen in Italy 
during the 1939-40 fiscal year was placed 
at approximately three times that of 1934, 
when 141,000 short tons was manufac- 
tured, according to a recent report of the 
Montecatini Co. 

@ Nauru and Ocean Islands.—Production, 
of phosphate rock at Nauru and Ocean 
Islands during the year ended June 30, 
1940, was estimated at 1,247,000 tons, a 
gain of 2 percent over the previous year 
and 8 percent over 1937-38. About two- 
thirds of output came from Nauru 
Islands. 

Exports were distributed approximately 
as follows: Australia 667,000 long tons, 
New Zealand 404,000 tons, United King- 
dom 40,000 tons, and other countries 
126,000 tons. The increased deliveries in 
1939-40 are considered satisfactory in 
view of unfavorable weather conditions 
which were reported to have been the 
worst experienced during the past 10 
years. Heavy rainfall and severe west- 
erly gales caused difficulty in artificial 
drying of phosphate and loading of car- 
goes. However, there were no accidents 
other than the loss of one of the sets of 
deep-sea moorings at Naura. 

The British Phosphate Commission, 
the entity operating the phosphate de- 
posits at Nauru and Ocean Islands for 
the Governments of Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the United Kingdom, owns four 
vessels specially built for the distribution 
of phosphate rock. These vessels con- 
tinued to operate during 1939-40, but 
certain chartered vessels employed by the 


‘Commission were requisitioned for the 


distribution of food and munitions to 
Great Britain. This situation has re- 
sulted in increased costs of freight for 
cargoes not handled in the Commission’s 
vessels. 

@ Palestine—Government officials in 
Palestine now treat as confidential par- 
ticulars of export movement of potash 
and bromine. Exports of potassium 
chloride rose from 29,110 tons in 1937 
to 63,527 tons in 1939 and of bromine 
from 533 tons to 589 tons, respectively. 
The 1940 exports were substantially 
higher than those reported for 1939. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ The United States no longer depends 
upon European industry for its supplies 
of potassium hydroxide or caustic potash. 
In 1929 the United States imports of po- 
tassium hydroxide had a foreign valua- 
tion of $1,000,000, but the trade by 1939 
had declined to 332 short tons, valued at 
$62,000. There are now five domestic 
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plants producing caustic potash in the 
United States with a combined output in 
1939 of 13,856 short tons, almost 50 per- 
cent over the quantity reported for 1935. 
About one-third of the production is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of soap. A 
substantial share of the remainder is used 
in the manufacture of other chemicals. 

Exports statistics for caustic potash, 
heretofore not separately reported, will 
be shown in a separate classification com- 
mencing with the trade for January 1941. 

Shipments of anhydrous ammonia 


/ from continental United States to the 


Territory of Hawaii rose from 58,439 
pounds in 1939 to 69,934 in the first 9 
months of 1940. The 1939 trade in other 
gases used as refrigerants totaled 53,663 
pounds, shipments of chlorine were re- 
ported at 90,198 pounds, and of helium, 
3,840 cubic feet. 

BH Egypt—Ammonium chloride is in- 
cluded in the list of commodities for 
which the Egyptian Government has im- 
posed maximum prices under the law to 
prevent profiteering. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Cairo.) 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Imports of logwood into the United 
States during the first three-quarters of 
1940 advanced to 8,614 tons, valued at 
$94,717, from 2,730 tons, valued at $33,- 
341, in the corresponding period of 1939. 
@ Argentina.—Imports of acetic acid into 
Argentina during the first 6 months of 
1940 increased to 321,886 kilograms from 
305,212 kilograms in the corresponding 
6 months of 1939. 

@ British Honduras.—Shipments of log- 
wood from British Honduras during the 
quarter ended June 30, 1940, increased to 
85 tons ($1,735) from 36 tons ($698) dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1939. 
(American Consulate, Bel.ze.) 

@ British Malaya.—Rubber coagulants in 
British Malaya during the first half of 
1940 were imported to the value of 
$1,210,564 (Straits dollars). Incoming 
shipments of acetic acid during the pe- 
riod under review totaled 2,301 tons 
valued at $998,190, and of formic acid, 
403 tons valued at $212,374. During the 
same period exports of acetic acid to- 
taled 170 tons, $106,108; of formic acid, 
76 tons, $54,881; and of rubber coagulant 
other than acetic acid and formic acid 
468,467 pounds, $100,048. 

@ Mezxico—Of a total 1939 import of 
2,366 kilograms of pyridine valued at 
5,225 pesos, the United States supplied 
2.361 kilograms valued at 5,208 pesos. 
Germany supplies the remainder. There 
were no imports of pyridine in 1937 or 
1938. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Mexico City.) 

@ Sweden.—The latest Swedish alcohol 
factory to be completed is that of Mo 
och Domsjo, located at Domsjo (in 
Northern Sweden). This new sulphite 
plant has a capacity of 6,500,000 liters 
per annum of 95 percent pure alcohol. 
In connection with this enterprise a fac- 
tory is nearing completion for the manu- 
facture of antifreeze compound for auto- 
mobile radiators. The output of this fac- 
tory, while not announced, is said to be 
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sufficient to make Sweden practically 
self-supporting in this commodity, of 
which some 450 tons valued at 700,000 
crowns was imported in 1938, principally 
from Belgium and Germany, the United 
States supplying but 20 tons. (Today’s 
rate of exchange—Swedish crowns 4.20 to 
$1.00 United States currency.) 

Mo och Domsjo are also constructing 
a new sulphite alcohol factory at Horne- 
fors, also in northern Sweden, which will 
have a capacity of 3,500,000 liters of 95 
percent pure alcohol. It is expected that 
this plant will be completed by July 1941. 
A Government loan of 1,250,000 crowns 
has been granted for its construction. 

These additional plants will give Mo 

och Domsjo a combined sulphite alcohol 
production capacity of approximately 
10,000,000 liters per annum which repre- 
sents 25 percent of the present capacity 
of all Swedish plants. 
@ Switzerland.—Exports of aniline dyes 
from Switzerland in 1939 were valued at 
106,400,000 francs, compared with 83,000,- 
000 francs in 1938. The 1939 export 
value was the highest in the history of 
the Swiss dye industry, with the excep- 
tion of 1920 when exports were valued 
at 200 million francs. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Australia.—During the past few years 
the domestic printing-ink industry has 
advanced considerably in Australia. All 
types of printing inks are now manufac- 
tured in the country, and imports of inks 
have been reduced substantially. About 
70 firms are now manufacturing print- 
ing inks in Australia, but no figures are 
available covering the annual output. 
During 1939 exports of printing and 
lithographing inks from the United 
States to Australia amounted to 106,902 
pounds valued at $25,318. (American 
Trade Commissioner, Sydney.) 

@ British Malaya.—A governmental de- 
cree was issued recently restricting im- 
ports of printing inks into the Federated 
Malay States. Another decree was is- 
sued on October 26 transferring printing 
inks from the restricted list to the pro- 
hibited list of imports. It is reported 
that in the near future similar action re- 
garding imports of printing inks will be 
taken. (American Consulate General, 
Singapore.) 


Coal 


@ Argentina.—A Nationa) Fuel Commis- 
sion was established by Executive De- 
cree No. 73209, dated October 2, 1940, 
and published in the Boletin Oficial of 
October 11, 1940. In the preamble to the 
decree it was explained that by reason of 
a shortage of markets for the 1939-40 
corn crop, a scarcity of foreign exchange 
resulted, making it difficult to obtain 
many import necessities, including fuel, 
which in turn made it necessary to utilize 
some of this grain for fuel purposes. 
This special commission is, therefore, 
appointed for the purpose of regulating 
the use of corn as fuel. 

A considerable amount of corn and 
linseed cake have already been used for 
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fuel purposes, it is stated. While results 
are reported to be definitely less satis- 
factory than those otbained from coal, 
the prevailing low price for corn and the 
lack of markets are considered as suffi- 
cient justification for the burning of ex- 
cess corn at present. American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Yugoslavia—A Coal Council will 
shortly be organized under the auspices 
of the Ores and Metals Committee, to 
study the problem of the orderly and 
systematic distribution of coal. At acon- 
ference recently held it was established 
that the 1940 output has been consid- 
erably in excess of that in 1939, as have 
imports, so that, while difficulty is being 
experienced in obtaining supplies, the 
situation is not due to a shortage, but 
rather to the lack of organized distribu- 
tion. As Yugoslav coal, however, is gen- 
erally of an inferior quality, it is inevi- 
table that consumers formerly utilizing 
imported coal or coke will have to adapt 
their requirements so as to utilize more 
Yugoslav coal. (American Legation, Bel- 
grade.) 


Construction 


@ Chile—The electrification of the 
Chilean State Railways’ branch line from 
Santiago to the port of San Antonio is 
to be undertaken, according to reports. 
This would be a continuation of the 
3,000-volt d. c. electrification between 
Valparaiso and Santiago, 116 miles, which 
has been in service since 1924. Power for 
the project will be supplied by a new 
hydroelectric plant to be erected on the 
river Cachapoal, 80 miles south of 
Santiago. 

@ China.—The first subway in China will 
be constructed in Shanghai within 3 
years, according to reports, if the plans 
of a group of Japanese interests mate- 
rialize. Application for permission to 
construct the railway is understood to 
have been made to the Japanese-spon- 
sored city authority of greater Shanghai. 
The railway, it is reported, would be 25 
miles in length, and would cost 85,000,- 
000 yen. A difficulty which will have to 
be faced is the nature of the soil which 
yields water at a depth of only a few 
feet. 

@ Peru.—An internal loan of 100,000,000 
soles for highways and other public 
works construction has been provided 
for in a law promulgated on October 7, 
1940. (American Embassy, Lima.) 


Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


@ Peru—dAfter steady expansion over a 
period of 6 years, Peruvian imports of 
electrical materials shunk to some extent 
in 1939, although in some of the smaller 
items, such as batteries, lighting material 
(including lamps) , refrigerators and tele- 
phone apparatus, business continued to 
increase. 

A prominent feature in the competition 
for trade in certain classes is the more 
frequent appearance of Canadian equip- 
ment, whose trade as a whole in the 
Peruvian market for electrical material 
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now exceeds that of Great Britain. The 
total value of the imports grouped under 
the heading of electrical goods and ap- 
paratus was 9,790,000 soles, about 1,000,- 
000 soles less than in 1938. The share of 
the United States, which was the leading 
supplier, was well maintained at 5,000,000 
soles, with Germany next (1,686,000 
against 2,150,000 soles in 1938), followed 
by Belgium (863,000 soles) , Canada (398,- 
000) and the United Kingdom (289,000). 
(British Trade Press.) 

@ U.S. S. R—Under serious considera- 
tion in the Soviet Union is the question 
of utilizing the steam produced in factory 
boiler installations for the production of 
electric power, by the addition of super- 
heaters and turbines. Hitherto most 
plants have used the steam directly, and 
have depended for electric power on dis- 
trict stations, where the cost of producing 
current is much higher than in efficient 
thermoelectric installations where the 
caloric value of steam is utilized to a 
much higher degree. It is therefore pro- 
posed that in all new or reconstructed 
plants, not already having a thermo- 
electric station, high-pressure boilers be 
installed, sending the steam first through 
turbogenerators before using it for heat- 
ing or industrial purposes. These small 
stations, producing power for local use as 
a cheap byproduct, could also be hooked 
into the power system of district stations; 
the latter have hitherto been built only 
of large size, but there is a tendency now 
to erect more and smaller stations, which 
would be gradually extended throughout 


industrial areas, where they would be . 


supplemented by the 
stations. 

At present no small high-pressure boil- 
ers or small-capacity turbines suitable for 
the new small stations are being built. 
In 1939 some 1,300 low-pressure boilers 
were manufactured, which with the addi- 
tional equipment suggested would have 
provided a capacity of 330,000 kilowatts; 
on the basis of 4,000 operating hours a 
year, 1,320,000 kilowatt-hours of current 
would have been generated. Trial instal- 
lations already built indicate that large 
savings of fuel can be made and low-cost 
power produced by using reliable boilers 
and non-condensing turbines, and their 
accompanying equ’pment. (Soviet Press.) 


larger plant 


Batteries 


@ Canada—Sales by Canadian pro- 
ducers of electric storage batteries and 
parts were valued at $1,138,490 during 
the second quarter of 1940, against 
$1,091,862 in the previous quarter and 
$851,017 during the corresponding period 
of a year ago. Sales during second 
quarter included 181,315 batteries valued 
at $779,853 for the ignition of internal 
combustion engines; 1,631 motor cycle 
batteries valued at $5,439; 5,604 cells val- 
ued at $33,972, for farm lighting plants; 
1,532 cells valued at $30,989, for railway 
service; and other batteries and parts 
valued at $288,237. (Canadian Bureau of 
Statistics.) 

@ Chile—The market for metal battery 
plates and wood separators in Chile is 
restricted to materials for battery repair 
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work. The quantity imported for this 
purpose is not large and is handled 
mainly by distributors of automotive 
accesscries. Price appears to be the de- 
termining factor in the market, and while 
a number of leading automotive part 
dealers currently are importing such 
items, apparently none have exclusive 
agency arrangements. 

There are no manufacturers in Chile 
of automotive or electrical storage bat- 
teries. Some years ago One small firm 
attempted to assemble storage batteries 
from imported parts, but was unsuc- 
cessful in that the product could not 
compete in quality with the imported 
finished product. All of the battery units 
entering Chile are now imported com- 
plete, and are being supplied largely by 
the United States, with smaller quan- 
tities coming from the United Kingdom. 
(American Commercial Attaché, San- 
tiago.) 

Electric Lighting 


@ Japan—August exports of lamps to 
the United States recorded a substantial 
decline. Each month in 1940 prior to 
August exports increased steadily with 
the exception of April, when the volume 
declined from the preceding month. 
Shipments rose from $46,351 in Janu- 
ary to $152,268 in July, dropping to 
$108,921 in August, a decrease of approxi- 
mately 28 percent. 

Exports as reported from the various 
consular districts in Japan were as fol- 
lows during August: 





Origin and type Number Value 


Tokyo: 





Christmas 3,552,400 | $29, 423. 59 
Flashlight 320, 000 2, 097. 09 
Yokohama 
Flashlicht 255, 000 2, 637. 00 
Christmas__.-- 4, 207, 675 40, 272. 00 
Candelabra. - 848, 065 12, 581. 00 
Intermediate 773, 225 | 10,937.90 
Edison 7, 550 | 308. 00 
Kobe: 
Christmas 228, 000 | 2, 722. 00 
Keijo: 
Intermediate 40, 000 600. 00 
Christmas._. 1, 028, 000 | 7. 244. 00 
_ 11, 259, 915 108, 921. 68 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, Tokyo.) 


Wires, Cables, and Wiring Devices 


@ Australia—There is good demand for 
insulating varnished tubing (called “spa- 
ghetti”) and saturated sleeving because 
of the development of radio receiving set 
manufacturing. The demand for in- 
sulating cambric cloth and tape for use 
in the electrical industry is smaller. One 
manufacturer in Australia is undertak- 
ing the production of varnished tubing 
but present production is insufficient for 
domestic needs. ‘American Consulate 
General, Sydney.) 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


@ United Kingdom—The Ministry of 
Food in England has announced conclu- 
sion of arrangements with Canada for the 
second year of the war, for purchase di- 
rectly by the Ministry or by import li- 
cense, of a number of food products. In- 
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cluded in these products are bacon, 
cheese, condensed milk, honey, canned 
tomatoes, canned and dried apples, 
canned salmon and other canned fish, 
and frozen fish. Canada, according to 
the Ministry, is expected to provide an 
increasingly important share of some of 
the United Kingdom’s requirements of 
essential foodstuffs, and will become the 
chief source of supply for bacon. 

Canada hopes to increase cheese ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom next year 
by 25 percent, to supply one-quarter of 
total British requirements. Wheat re- 
quirements were discussed with the Ca- 
nadian Minister of Agriculture, who is re- 
porting to his Government, according to 
the Ministry of Food. 

The Ministry of Food has announced a 
decline in milk output below pre-war 
production, as a result of drought and 
limited feedstuffs supplies. The decline 
is not yet excessive as compared with 
1938-39,, but will probably continue 
during the winter. Consumption, how- 
ever, has increased considerably, owing 
to the liquid-milk requirements for the 
national milk scheme and to the short- 
age of condensed milk resulting from 
loss of continental supplies and increased 
needs of armies overseas. Temporary and 
local shortages of milk are therefore 
likely in the coming winter. The Minis- 
try is taking steps to insure equitable dis- 
tribution and has requested individuals to 
whom milk is not essential to restrict 
consumption wherever possible. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, London.) 


Coffee 


& Colombia.—Coffee exports during Sep- 
tember totaled 280,637 bags, bringing the 
total since July 1, 1940, to 1,025,721 bags. 


Exports of Coffee from Colombia 





1940 
Destination 

Tew ; Crop 

September year 

Bags | Bags 
United States 255,927 | 954, 495 

Canada: 
Direct 411 2,025 
Via New York 16, 968 51,625 
Panama, in transit 5, 690 14, 702 
Argentina..-_--- 707 1, 234 
Others.....<.. 934 1, 640 
Total. ... 280,637 1,025, 721 
1939 

| Gante , Crop 

| Septe mber year 
United States_._..- 160,724 | 622,991 

Canada: 

Direct 1, 201 6, 174 
Via New York. | 10, 214 31, 541 
Panama, in transit 9, 494 
Argentina 235 235 
Others 8,417 54, 052 
Total 189, 791 724, 487 





Note.— Bags are of 60 kilograms each. 


Weather conditions have continued 
favorable, although it is still too early to 
determine whether the long dry season 
early this year will affect final crop totals. 
Present indications are that 1940-41 pro- 
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duction will be greater than that of the 
previous season. Exports during 1939-40 
amounted to only 3,781,866 bags, com- 
pared with 4,094,388 in 1938-39. How- 
ever, stocks held by the Coffee Federation 
at the end of the former year make the 
comparison given somewhat unreliable 
from the standpoint of production. 

The decision of the control authorities 
to suspend further registration of coffee 
sales on October 16 has halted sales of 
Colombian coffees, pending determina- 
tion of individual quotas to be assigned to 
each exporter. 

The interparliamentary committee 
rendered a preliminary report on Sep- 
tember 26. The work of the committee 
was divided among four subcommittees, 
to consider, respectively, banking credit, 
taxes and freights, the National Coffee 
Federation, and the international coffee 
policy of the Government. The first sub- 
committee, meeting with Government 
officials and bankers, was successful in 
obtaining (a) reductions in interest rates 
and (b) extension of loan maturities for 
coffee growers. The second subcommit- 
tee drafted and presented to the Colom- 
pian Congress a bill, approved in first 
reading by the Chamber of Representa- 
tives on October 16, which would suspend 
certain taxes, reduce coffee rates on Gov- 
ernment railways by 20 percent, and 
require all maritime carriers taking cargo 
in Colombian ports to submit tariffs to 
the Government for approval. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Bogota.) 
@ Nicaragua.—Coffee exports in Septem- 
ber continued at the lower off-season 
level. Reliable sources place the total 
at only 1,665 bags weighing 116,328 kilo- 
grams (equivalent to about 1,928 bags 
of 60 kilograms each), all of which was 
shipped to the United States. 

Exports during the period January l, 
1940, to September 30, 1940, are estimated 
to have been 215,237 bags weighing 
14,627,300 kilograms, compared with 257,- 
716 bags (17,332,000 kilograms) during 
the period December 26, 1938, to Septem- 
ber 29, 1939. 

Crop estimates have changed little 
from the unfavorable predictions early 
in the season—the most prevalent one 
being for 150,000 bags of 69 kilograms 
each (equivalent to about 172,000 60- 
kilogram bags). It is impossible at this 
stage of the crop to obtain accurate esti- 
mates on volume, especially since condi- 
tions are spotty in various growing areas; 
but the widespread opinion is that the 
crop will be substantially lower than that 
of the season just ended, which was about 
216,000 to 217,000 bags (of about 69 kilo- 
grams each). Early-season predictions 
of last year were too pessimistic; this 
year, however, the condition of the trees 
and the berries in several important 
areas is reported to be definitely worse 
than that of last year. The dropping 
of berries during September was not un- 
usual, considering the general condition 
of the crop, and no unpredicted loss from 
that cause has been experienced, it is 
reported. The Matagalpa district is ex- 
pected to have a good crop. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Managua.) 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds 


@ Netherlands Indies—An estimated 
560,000 metric tons of copra are available 
for export, as of September 7, of which 
it is expected about 30,000 tons can be 
sold in Java and 130,000 exported to 
neighboring countries. The remaining 
400,000 metric tons will be available for 
purchase by the Netherlands Ind.es Gov- 
ernment. A supplementary budget of 
the Department of Economic Affairs has 
now been submitted to the Volksraad, 
with the object of buying up all surplus 
copra. 

As it will not now be possible to dis- 
pose of any appreciable part of the sur- 
plus at prices which would even cover 
the actual cost, it will be stored up by 
the Government in expectation of better 
times. This will necessitate the con- 
struction of storage sheds for about 
300,000 metric tons of copra during the 
first year, as present storage facilities 
are estimated to accommodate no more 
than 100,000 tons. (American Consulate 
General, Batavia.) 

@ Yugoslavia—aAn effort to promote the 
production of oil from tobacco seed has 
been recommended at a conference held 
at the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try, because of the present difficulty of 
obtaining adequate supplies of ed-ble and 
industrial vegetable oils. It is estimated 
that 15,000 tons of seed could be gath- 
ered in Yugoslavia, yielding an estimated 
4,500 tons of oil. Local analyses indicate 
that tobacco seed contains 30 percent of 
oil, which in its unrefined state has in- 
dustrial uses, and in its refined state is 
edible. (American Consulate, Belgrade.) 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Australia—It has been announced 
that Great Britain has purchased an 
additional 300,000 cases of canned apri- 
cots, peaches, and pears from Australia, 
thus disposing of the whole of Australia’s 
1940 pack. 

British purchases of 750,000 cases from 
the 1940 pack of peaches, pears, and apri- 
cots, Was announced earlier in the year. 
(American Consulate General, Sydney.) 
@ Cuba.—Final returns now indicate 
that exports of grapefruit from the Isle 
of Pines from August to October 1940 
reached 152,962 standard crates (76,151 
during the corresponding period of 1939). 
In addition, about 22,000 crates of grape- 
fruit not suitable for export were sent 
to the Habana market in bulk, and ap- 
prox mately 4,000,000 grapefruit (about 
50,000 crates) remain on the trees for 
similar disposal, as requirements indicate. 





Grapefruit exports from Isle of Pines 











! | | 
" . | United | United ‘ 
Year | Total | States | Kingdom Canada 
— -_—- | _ - ~ g od oe 
| Crates | Crates | Crates Crates 
1940. 152,962 | 152, 962 see sl : 
1929 76,151 | 55, 618 | 20, 533 
1938 88,227 | 45,796 ~~?) oe 
1937 | 144, 552 | 122, 815 21, 377 360 
1936 | 198,998 | 122,561 | 63, 627 4, 929 
1935 | 109,850 | 56,389 | 41, 172 3, 827 
1934 | 184,742] 109, 961 65, 662 8, 448 
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Most of the 1940 exports were made in 

September, reaching 96,653 crates (21,- 
942 in August, and 34,367 in October). 
Distribution was as follows: New York; 
149,691 crates; New Orleans, 2,631; Chi- 
cago, 320; Cincinnati, 320. (American 
Consulate General, Habana.) 
@ Greece.—Kalamata exporters report 
fig shipments to the United States since 
September 1 of about 380 tons, with no 
interest in recent offers and with only a 
small quantity suitable for the United 
States market now available. Exporters 
therefore anticipate no further ship- 
ments of consequence this season. 

The export market for currants is now 

at a standstill, except for reported ne- 
gotiations with the British for 20,000 
tons. One American purchase of 200 
tons was reported by the trade, but ship- 
ment thus far has been impossible and 
further buying interest is lacking in view 
of transportation difficulties. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Athens.) 
@ Honduras—Banana exports dropped 
considerably in September, owing partly 
to seasonal factors but principally to a 
blow-down in the Puerto Cortes district, 
which reduced exports from that region 
by approximately 50 percent as com- 
pared with August 1940 shipments. 


Exports of Bananas to the United States 
from Northern Honduras 























1940 
Septembe1 
Port 1939 ) 
August | September 
Stems Stems Stems 

Puerto Cortes......| 438,810 718, 654 | 377, 228 
TO cokes nui See 474, 714 425, 064 
La Ceibe........-..4 137, 695 208, 190 237, 481 
Total........- 904,205 | 1, 401, 558 | 1, 039, 773 





(American Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 


@ Jamaica.—During the 1939-40 season, 
150,000 boxes of grapefruit, 250,000 boxes 
of sweet oranges, and 50,000 boxes of 
sour or bitter oranges are estimated to 
have been exported from Jamaica. 
(Boxes used in shipping were of the 
standard Florida type, holding an aver- 
age of 100 grapefruit, or 200 oranges.) 
Approximately 150,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit and oranges were consumed locally, 
and 100,000 boxes of oranges were used 
in the production of orange oil. 

The export crop for the 1940-41 sea- 
son, for which shipments began in Sep- 
tember, is not expected to exceed 400,000 
boxes, consisting of 200,000 boxes of 
sweet oranges, 150,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit, and 50,000 boxes of sour oranges. 
Local consumption may show an in- 
crease. 

New plantings are being made each 
year. A feature of the 1939-40 was the 
interest taken by some wealthier estates 
in the planting of about 1,500 acres of 
Marsh seedless, Valencias, and early 
oranges. 

The United Kingdom takes more than 
75 percent of the grapefruit exported; 
Canada, New Zealand, and Bermuda, fol- 
low in importance as export outlets. The 
United Kingdom and Canada take all of 
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the sour or bitter oranges. The United 
Kingdom purchases over half of the 
sweet oranges, while nearly all of the 
remainder goes to Canada, New Zealand, 
and Bermuda. (American Consulate, 
Kingston.) 

Jamaica.—Banana exports to October 

12, 1940, amounted to 5,476,000 stems— 
more than 11,000,000 stems short of ex- 
ports for the corresponding period a year 
ago. The price paid is 4 shillings per 
count bunch, to contractors, and 3 shil- 
lings 9 pence for open-market fruit, a 
decline of 3 pence per count bunch as 
compared with the price a month ago. 
(American Consulate, Kingston.) 
@ Mezxico—Prospects are for a lighter 
crop of limes in Mexico during the com- 
ing season. Rainfall has been scanty, 
and, in the commercial areas, badly dis- 
tributed. Expectations in Colima are 
for a crop that may run 30 percent, or 
more, under last year’s, despite the in- 
creasing number of producing trees. 
Reports from Michoacan indicate pros- 
pects for a considerable reduction in 
yields. These two areas are the most im- 
portant in commercial production and 
export. Considering the country as a 
whole, yields may run about 30 percent 
less than last year. 

Possibilities of American imports from 
Mexico appear to depend on level of de- 
mand in the United States. Regardless 
of production in Mexico, there should be 
sufficient supplies to provide exports as 
large as those of any recent year. 

Mexico has become the chief lime-pro- 
ducing area in the Western Hemisphere, 
and (so far as available statistics indi- 
cate) is surpassed in production only by 
Egypt. The industry in Mexico has un- 
dergone rapid expansion in recent years. 
Holding fairly steady from 1934 to 1937, 
the number of bearing trees began to 
rise sharply in 1938, with an increase of 
8 percent in that year, and of 11 percent 
in 1939. The number of producing 
trees, according to Ministry of Agricul- 
ture estimates, stood at 802,585 in 1939. 

Chief points of export from Mexico are 
Nogales, Ciudad Juarez, Piedra Negras, 
Nuevo Laredo, and, to a lesser extent, 
Matamoros. Relatively few go by sea 
from Manzanillo or Veracruz. 

Routing of shipments has changed 
somewhat in the past few years, with 
more emphasis on direct rail or truck 
traffic to United States border points. 

Unless market conditions are discour- 
aging, production of limes, particularly 
those of the chief commercial areas, 
probably will continue upward for at 

least the next year or two. Numbers of 
trees in production, annual crops, and 
exports have been as follows. 

















Produc- | Produc- 
Year ing trees tion Exports * 
Number Pounds Pounds 
bine acecastankdel 675, 480 | 47,629,500 | 10, 086, 927 
RTE 472, 083 | 44,093,543 | 10, 783, 360 
2a 725, 650 | 53, 117, 632 8, 712, 508 
eae STAR 802, 585 | 68, 219, 142 6, 748, 060 





1 Crop years, November to October. 
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Exports to the United States constitute 
almost the entire commercial movement. 
Exports of perishables are ordinarily 
thought to have some relation to annual 
production, but this does not appear to be 
the case with limes: in Mexico. Ship- 
ments are largest during June, July, and 
August, corresponding to the demand of 
the summer season in the United States. 
Movement occurs, however, during every 
month of the year. Most of the limes 
sold are cultivated fruit. Peak produc- 
tion occurs during the summer, but some 
wild-lime production (for example, in 
the Tampico area, where the fruit ma- 
tures in November and December) per- 
mits year-round exports. 

Average monthiy exports during the 
period from 1935-36 to 1938-39 were as 
follows (in pounds): November, 317,462; 
December, 297,400; January, 228,176; 
February, 282,630; March, 582,235; April, 
687,835; May, 1,002,211; June, 1,682,992; 
July, 1,570,116; August, 1,334,665; Sep- 
tember, 747,800; October, 349,209; total, 
9,082,731. (American Embassy, Mexico.) 
@ Palestine—The exportable citrus crop 
for the 1940-41 shipping season is esti- 
mated to be between 6,000,000 and 8,000,- 
000 cases, compared with 17,600,000 
actually shipped in the 1939-40 season, 
and 15,300,000 in 1938-39. 

The reasons given for the smaller crop 
appear to be connected mainly with re- 
duced expenditures for maintenance of 
the groves. The growers plan to just 
keep the trees alive, without regard to 
the crop. Some growers have removed 
young fruit in order that strength of the 
trees should not be wasted on fruit which 
they believe will not be shipped. 

Under conditions existing prior to the 
war, it was expected that new groves 
reaching the bearing stage would in- 
crease exports by the 1940-41 season to 
18,500,000 cases; but there now seems to 
be little likelihood that a large proportion 
of the expected 1940-41 production can 
actually be shipped. (American Con- 
sulate General, Jerusalem.) 

@ Spain—The Almerian harvest of 
grapes, it is reported, has been quite 
abundant, and growers have experienced 
difficulty in finding shipping connections 
which will permit exports to normal over- 
seas markets. In view of this problem, 
the Spanish Government has issued a 
decree, effective October 16, which re- 
quires all hotels, restaurants, and other 
similar establishments throughout Spain 
to serve grapes as a dessert at least once 
each week during the harvesting season. 
(American Consulate, Madrid.) 

@ United Kingdom.—United States dried 
fruits, such as prunes, apricots, and pears, 
will be scarce on the British market dur- 
ing the coming Christmas and New Year 
holidays, according to a press notice re- 
leased by the British Ministry of Food, 
because available financial resources are 
being used for the purchase of essential 
war materials. 

Currants, sultanas, and raisins will not 
be as plentiful as usual in England this 
Christmas. Over 65 percent of the Eng- 
lish annual consumption of these items 
comes from the Mediterranean area— 
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Greece, Turkey, and Spain. In peace- 
time, the new season’s fruits from these 
countries begin to arrive in September, 
and the bulk of it is in England in time for 
distribution before Christmas. While 
purchases from these countries may still 
be made, it is improbable, under present 
conditions, that any substantial quanti- 
ties will be imported before January or 
February 1941. This position was fore- 
seen, and every opportunity has been 
taken to buy available fruit from Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. These Empire 
fruits will be on sale at Christmas, and, 
although the quantity will be limited, 
prices will be no higher than they have 
been since the beginning of the war. 

Supplies of dates from the Persian Gulf 
may arrive just before Christmas. 

Figs will not arrive in time for Christ- 
mas, but should be plentiful in the New 
Year. (British Ministry of Food.) 


Grain and Products 


@ Hawaiian receipts of rice (including 
Army and Navy transport unloads) from 
the mainland during the week ended 
November 9 were: Cleaned, 1,789,600 
pounds; paddy, 466,700 pounds; brown, 
none. There were no foreign arrivals 
during the week. 

Unloads in Honolulu only, for month 
October 1949 and 1939, follow: 











October 
Class 
1940 1939 
Pounds Pounds 
Cleaned..................-- ...| 2,397. 000 1, 684, 300 
. Sarena 817, 000 807, 900 
SESE ert; 22, 700 1, 100 








A cablegram from California on No- 
vember 14 reported a probable advance 
within the next few days in the price of 
California-Japan rice, which was still 
quoted at $3.57'2 in Honolulu. Southern 
markets were quoted strong, with Texas 
patent advanced to $4.55, c. i. f. Local 
dealers are facing considerable difficulty 
in obtaining freight space, because of the 
Army and Navy shipments to the Terri- 
tory. (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Honolulu.) 

/§ The Puerto Rican rice market was 
slow during the week ended November 
8, but mills are generally reported to be 
holding firm at the advanced level of 
prices quoted last week. Local elections 
were believed largely responsible for the 
small volume of business this week. 

Actual prices (per pocket of 100 pounds, 
c. i. f. Puerto Rican ports) quoted by mills 
on November 8 were reported as follows: 
California-Japan, Extra Fancy $3.65, 
Fancy $3.60, Extra Choice $3.55, Choice 
$3.50; Southern rices, Blue Rose Extra 
Fancy $3.65, Blue Rose Fancy $3.60, Ja- 
pans $3.30. ‘ 

Arrivals in the week ended November 
2, all from the Southern States, were un- 
officially reported at 54,840 pockets. (Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
San Juan.) 


@ Brazil—September rice shipments 


from Porto Alegre were substantially 
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smaller than in August, and only half as 
large as in September 1939. The re- 
ported large shipments to new markets 
in this hemisphere, scheduled for Sep- 
tember, failed to materialize, and the 
Rice Institute of Rio Grande do Sul 
stated that the lack of shipping space 
was partly responsible for this failure. 
Most of the business negotiated in Au- 
gust, however, was not definitely closed 
at prices then prevailing; and as prices 
advanced suddenly in the early part of 
September, many important orders were 
canceled. For these and perhaps other 
causes, rice export figures for September 
were among the lowest of the current 
crop year. 

Despite falling business, considerable 
optimism prevailed among local rice cir- 
cles. ‘The decision of the Rice Institute 
of Rio Grande do Sul not to put on the 
market any of its previously purchased 
rice, even though prices were advanta- 
geous, had a controlling effect, as stocks 
in the local market were kept relatively 
low to avert the danger of possible price 
deflation. Holdings of the Institute were 
estimated at 540,000 bags, of which 40,- 
000 were old-crop rice. 

Activity on farms for the planting of 
the next crop usually begins in Septem- 
ber, but heavy rains have delayed sowing. 
It is the current opinion that growers 
will curtail their acreage in this coming 
season, since prices obtained for the last- 
season and current crops have been 
discouraging. 

Shipments of rice of all varieties and 
classes from Porto Alegre to foreign 
countries since the beginning of the pres- 
ent crop year (April 1, 1940), were as 
follows: Total 303,755 bags, including 
142,095 to Buenos Aires, 59,152 to Bolivia, 
29,879 to New York, 25,000 to Peru, 16,934 
to Canada, 12,500 to Trinidad, and 10,834 
to Antwerp. 

(A bag of milled rice weighs 60 kilo- 
grams, or 132 pounds, and unmilled rice, 
50 kilograms, or 110 pounds. When not 
specified, bags of both weights are bulked 
together, details not being available.) 

September Blue Rose shipments 
(87,452 bags, including 77,022 milled and 
10,430 unmilled) were somewhat smaller 
than in August, and about 40 percent 
less than in September 1939. Practically 
all of it consisted of the lower grades 
and was consumed in domestic markets. 
Total Blue Rose shipments since the be- 
ginning of the crop year in April aggre- 
gated 490,094 bags (415,378 milled and 
74,716 unmilled), compared with 774,361 
bags (477,762 milled and 296,599 un- 
milled) for the 1939-40 crop year, through 
September. 

Prices for milled Blue Rose and Jap- 
anese varieties increased about 8 milreis 
per bag over the closing quotations of the 
preceding month. Prices for unmilled 
Blue Rose were only 500 reis per bag 
higher, and for unmilled Japanese, about 
2 milreis per bay higher. Quotations on 
Blue Rose Extra, milled and unmilled, 
were only nominal, as negligible quan- 
tities of this type were available during 
the month. (One milreis is equal to 
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about 5 cents, United States currency; 
1,000 reis equal 1 milreis.) 

September shipments from Pelotas, Rio 

Grande do Sul, totaled 56,356 bags, all to 
domestic markets. ‘Total shipments since 
the beginning of the crop year (in April) 
aggregate 359,053 bags—344,228 to do- 
mestic and 14,825 to foreign markets. 
(American Consulate, Porto Alegre.) 
@ Cuba.—Cuban buyers of rice, appar- 
ently convinced of prospects of a 
strengthening market, displayed little re- 
luctance to increase commitments for 
American rice at rising prices during the 
week ended November 6. Overlooked 
during recent weeks, long grains at- 
tracted most of the buying interest; sales 
centered principally on new-crop Rexora 
rice having a large percentage of broken 
grains. 

According to trade advices, total sales 
were upward of 66,000 pockets and con- 
sisted chiefly of Rexoras, 10 to 50 percent 
broken, at $3.70 to $3.20, with one lot of 
new-crop, all broken grains, of this type 
traded at $2.40. Fortunas, 45 to 50 per- 
cent broken, mostly new-crop grains, 
moved in good quantity at quotations 
ranging from $3.05 to a top price of $3.20 
for a special lot of 50 percent broken 
new-crop second heads. Some mixed 
long grains, 10 to 55 percent broken, 
were disposed of at $3.38 to $2.95, and a 
few lots of new-crop Japans, 5 to 30 
percent broken, sold at $3.20 to $2.85. 
Additional sales included a single parcel 
of old-crop Niras, 10 percent broken 
grains, at $3.60, and a few lots of long 
and short grain screenings at $2.55 to 
$2.35, according to type, age, and date 
of delivery. (These prices are all per 
100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

Orientals continued dormant, as ex- 
pected, with no sales for import, new 
shipments, or firm offerings ascertain- 
able during the week. Nominal quota- 
tions remained unchanged from those 
previously reported. Arrivals from the 
Orient consisted of a small shipment of 
old, hard, Patna table rice from Calcutta, 
for which there is a limited local market, 
appearing to lend evidence to the opin- 
ion prevailing among Cuban importers 
that sales of oriental rices in Cuba are 
restrained at present not so much by lack 
of available bottoms as by noncompetitive 
prices. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period October 31 to Novem- 
ber 6 totaled 73,252 pockets (3,342,425 
kilograms) of American rice, and 1,750 
bags (178,598 kilograms) of oriental rice, 
according to statistics compiled privately 
from ships’ manifests. (American Con- 
sulate General, Habana.) 

Cuba.—The demand for American rice 
rose markedly during the week ended 
November 13, as a result of rapidly rising 
prices in markets of origin, which appar- 
ently made Cuban importers eager to 
place additional commitments, mostly 
for delivery up to April 1941, on a basis 
enabling them to resell at or below the 
official maximum prices. Broadened 
buying interest was devoted principally 
to new and old-crop Rexora and mixed 
long grains having large percentages of 
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brokens, continuing a trend noticeable 
during recent weeks. 

Sales, probably exceeded 150,000 pock- 
ets. Rexoras, 10 to 53 percent broken, 
sold at from $3.80 to $3.25, with one lot 
of all brokens of this type at $2.55; mixed 
long grains, mostly new crop, 2 to 75 per- 
cent broken, sold readily at $3.63 to $2.85; 
a few Niras, 3 to 60 percent broken, 
brought from $3.85 to $3.15; moderate 
quantities of Fortunas, 50 percent brok- 
en, were traded at $3.20 to $3.05, accord- 
ing to age of grain and appearance, and 
smaller lots of all new-crop Japans, 3 to 
20 percent broken, were sold at $3.20 to 
$3.10; several parcels of new-crop screen- 
ings were traded at $2.35. (These prices 
are all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

Oriental rices remained inactive; no 
sales for import, new cargoes, or firm 
offerings were reported during the week. 
Fair quantities of spot stocks of Siam 
Supers are currently obtainable in Ha- 
bana at $5.40, and Extra Supers are of- 
fered at $5.50 on an ex-warehouse basis, 
according to the trade. This is some- 
what below replacement costs, said at 
present to approximate $5.70 for the 
Super grade. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period November 7 to 13, 1940, 
aggregated only 27,684 pockets (1,264,340 
kilograms) of American rice; no arrivals 
of oriental rices were received during 
that interval, according to statistics com- 
piled privately from ships’ manifests. 
(American Consulate General, Habana.) 
@ French Indochina.—The paddy market 
was reported steady during the first half 
of October, and supplies arriving from 
the interior of the country were small. 
The white-rice market was quiet during 
the period. Dealers reported that large 
quantities of No. 2, Japan quality, white 
rise were sold to Shankhai for prompt 
shipment. (American Consulate, Saigon.) 
@ United Kingdom.—The Ministry of 
Food is considering a scheme for a more 
equitable distribution of feedstuffs, in- 
volving a coupon rationing system for 
livestock. (American Consulate General, 
London.) 


Furs 


@ Argentina—Fur skins declared for 
export to the United States from Argen- 
tina were valued at $899,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency) in the first 8 months of 1940 and 
$416,000 in the same months of 1939. The 
principal kinds of fur skins shipped to 
the United States during the 8 months 
ended August 1940 were: hare $294,000 
($93,000 in January—August 1939) ; guan- 
aquito, $171,000 ($120,000); wildcat, 
$105,000 ($70,000) ; nutria, $100,000 ($14,- 
000) , fox, $78,000 ($27,000) ; and all other 


skins, $149,000 ($93,000). ‘(American 
Consulate General, Buenos Aires.) 
Glass and Products 


@ Germany.—German output of tin con- 
tainers for the canning industry has been 
materially reduced, owing to the shortage 
of tinplate. Any deficiency as respects 
containers, however, will be met by the 
glass industry, which has included in its 
production program the manufacture of 
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a new line—glass jars for the preserva- 
tion of vegetables and fruit to replace the 
tin cans formerly used. The addition of 
this article is reported to have favorably 
affected the operation of the glass indus- 
try during the summer months. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Berlin.) 


Hardware 


@ Haiti—Enameled kitchen and house- 
hold utensils occupy a relatively impor- 
tant place in Haiti’s import trade. In 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1939, 
total imports of such products were val- 
ued at $43,425. Belgium supplied prod- 
ucts valued at $21,707, Czechoslovakia 
$12.676, Germany $3.106, Netherlands 
$3,353, and the United States $823. 
Painted, tinned, cast iron, and galvanized 
ware is also imported into Haiti but in 
much smaller quantities. Inquiries for 
American products have been received 
from many local firms handling kitchen 
utensils since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war. Haiti is primarily a price 
market. (American Consul, Port-au- 
Prince.) 

@ Mezico—Builders’ hardware remained 
in heavy demand during October, owing 
to the large amount of construction work 
in progress, but artisans’ tools and equip- 
ment displayed only slight improvement 
which was attributed to price resistance. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Mexico, 
D. F.) 


Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


@ Canada.—Continued increase in Cana- 
dian production of leather-footwear dur- 
ing September 1940 was reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the total 
being 2,484,668 pairs—a much larger out- 
put than reported for September of any 
of the 4 preceding years. This produc- 
tion brings the 9-month total for 1940 
up to 19,454,317 pairs, the largest output 
recorded in Canada for the 9-month pe- 
riod. Increased demand for military 
footwear was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant factor leading to the growth in 
output. 

@ Switzerland—Abnormally heavy pur- 
chases of many products in Switzerland 
during October made it necessary to 
ration the sale of several products, in- 
cluding shoes, beginning November 1, ac- 
cording to unofficial] but reliable sources. 
Principal reasons for the rush to make 
purchases were the conv:ction that the 
war would last a long time; fear of in- 
creased economic pressure from Ger- 
many; realization that the country was 
cut off from additional supplies; espe- 
cially in raw materials; and general un- 
certainty as to the future. 

@ United Kingdom.—Boot and _ shoe 
manufacturers have finally caught up 
with the demand for military footwear, 
and little overtime, if any, is now neces- 
sary to keep pace with the demand, ac- 
cording to trade sources. Contracts for 
the final quarter of the year were placed 
in September, and producers anticipate 
little difficulty in making deliveries on 
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time. Some decline in leather prices in- 
dicates that there may be some reduction 
in the cost of military footwear. 

The considerable activity on Govern- 
ment orders has heretofore made civil- 
ian buyers hesitant about placing orders 
for future delivery. The situation has 
changed recently, and many buyers have 
placed orders for delivery from 30 to 90 
days, and others are considering similar 
placements. Retail trade, particularly 
in localities where conditions are nor- 
mal, has been satisfactory, and dealers 
are reporting a favorable turn-over. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Argentina—Shipments of all hides 
and skins in general declined 14.6 per- 
cent in volume during the first 9 months 
of 1940 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1939; values, on the other 
hand, improved 6.7 percent. Cattle-hide 
shipments declined from 112,500 metric 
tons during the first 9 months of 1939 
to 98,600 tons during the same period in 
1940, although values were 69,864,835 
Pesos and 177,797,235 pesos, respectively. 
Exports of sheepskins fell from 12,800 
tons for the first 9 months of 1939 to 
8,700 tons in 1940; values fell from 7,332,- 
000 to 4,399,000 pesos. 

The frigorifico salt-hide market was 
fa'rly quiet in early October, but from 
the 10th on it showed improvement. 
The United States and the United King- 
dom were the principal purchasers, and 
for the first time in many years pur- 
chases were reported by Russia. Prices 
for all classes of hides have continued to 
advance, and heavy selections at the end 
of October were selling 20 percent above 
the levels of a month ago. The dry-hide 
market continues unchanged, with stocks 
low and prices a little higher. 

Cattle-hide production amounted to 
264,977 pieces in September and to 
3,351,333 pieces for the first 9 months 
of 1940, or slightly under production 
levels for both corresponding periods of 
1939. Sheepskin production numbered 
394,911 pieces in September and 3,680,937 
during the first 9 months of the year— 
higher in the latter period, but lower in 
September, than in 1939. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 

@ Norway.—The impossibility of obtain- 
ing imported materials under present 
conditions has led to the establishment 
of a new factory for the purpose of pro- 
ducing tanning extracts from domestic 
raw materials, principally pine and fir 
bark. This factory, first of its kind in 
Norway, was registered on July 17, 1940. 
(American Consulate General, Oslo.) 

@ Peru.—Peruvian production of hides 
and skins during September amounted 
to 24,000 cattle hides, 129,000 sheepskins, 
and 55,000 goatskins, and for the first 
9 months of the year totaled 224,000 
cattle hides, 1,203,000 sheepskins, and 
605,000 goatskins. 

September exports of cattle hides (dry, 
sweet), which were very small, all went 
to the United States; and sheepskins, also 
negligible, went to the United Kingdom. 
Goatskin and kidskin shipments, how- 
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ever, totaled 67,505 pieces and were al] 
exported to the United States. 

Stocks of hides and skins on hand as 
of October 1 amounted to 26,500 cattle 
hides, all of which were dry, 1,086,000 
sheepskin slats, and 40,100 dry goatskins, 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Lima.) 

Leather 


B Argentina.—Leather exporters in Ar- 
gentina have benefited from the war ac- 
tivity in Europe, and the volume of for- 
eign sales has increased substantially 
during the present year. Prior to the 
war, Argentine tanners were endeavoring 
to improve their processes in order to be 
in a more favorable position to compete 
on world markets; but the later marked 
increase in foreign demand for rough 
tanned leathers caused them to postpone 
these efforts. Most of the leather now 
being exported is merely semitanned and 
requires further processing. Argentine 
leather exports in September 1940 to- 
taled 34.1 metric tons, 77 percent of which 
went to the United States, compared with 
a total of but 11.2 tons in the correspond- 
ing month of 1939, with no sales to the 
North American market. During the 
first 9 months of 1940 this trade totaled 
722.8 metric tons, compared with only 
158.6 tons in the corresponding period of 
1939. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Buenos Aires.) 

@ Brazil—rTrade sources estimate that 
700,000 to 800,000 bark-tanned pigskins 
are produced yearly in Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil. The majority of these skins aver- 
age 10 square feet; very few measure 
more than 12 feet. 

Local dealers are at variance regarding 
the quality of the domestic pigskin 
leather. Some state that less than 5 per- 
cent is of grades readily marketable in 
the United States (the remainder being 
damaged by brands, scratches, and 
scars); others assert that about 35 per- 
cent of the supply could readily be sold 
to the United States and that the main 
drawback to this trade is the size of the 
skins. Annual exports at present amount 
to only about 150,000 pounds, and almost 
all of this trade is in the hands of four 
firms. 

Most of the pigskin leather used locally 
is consumed as linings or in the produc- 
tion of brief cases, hand luggage, pocket- 
books, and small leather goods. This 
leather is not particularly prized in Bra- 
zil, and consuming industries prefer 
cattle-hide leather, when prices of the 
latter are competitive. For this reason it 
is believed that there is room for a fair 
degree of expansion in shipments of pig- 
skin leather to the United States, pro- 
vided there is demand for the grades 
readily available in Brazil. (American 
Consulate, Porto Alegre.) 

@ Norway.—New regulations governing 
the production of leather and leather 
products were recently issued in Oslo by 
the Directorate for Industrial Supplies. 
Output for the present and immediate 
future is restricted, tanners and manu- 
facturers being prohibited from produc- 
ing more in the current season than 
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they did in the corresponding period of 
1938. Since production in many branches 
of the Norwegian leather industries was 
curtailed in 1938, the new regulations are 
expected to hamper output and to limit 
supplies of some types of products. 
(American Consulate General, Oslo.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ Bulgaria—Exports of Bulgarian struc- 
tural lumber and firewood to Turkey have 
recently become of interest. Preliminary 
negotiations have been opened between 
the two countries for the sale of such 
products to Turkey, and it is expected 
that a commercial agreement will shortly 
be signed for that purpose. (American 
Consulate, Sofia.) 

@ Colombia.—Ceiba timber is fairly plen- 
tiful along the coast near Cartagena but 
no efficient or advanced methods of 
logging and sawing are in practice in 
this region and it is unlikely that any 
large quantities could be immediately 
supplied. 

Exports of lumber from the Cartagena 

district to the United States have been 
hindered, in the past, by the lack of 
grading and the inability of the poorly 
equipped sawmills to supply lumber in 
quantity. Exporters are reluctant to 
ship to the United States, since, in the 
past, consignments have been refused be- 
cause of the poor grading. (Office of 
American Consulate, Cartagena.) 
BH Mezxico—Lumbter sales during the 
third quarter were considered by the 
trade as satisfactory. July sales how- 
ever, declined, due mainly to the general 
elections held during that month, but in 
August and September they reached nor- 
mal levels. Construction activities dur- 
ing the third quarter were above normal 
and greater than in the first half of the 
year. Build'ng activity has increased 
the demand for flooring and heavier im- 
portations are anticipated. Local pro- 
duzers supply about 90 percent of the 
flooring used at present. Prices for 
domestic lumber remained unchanged 
during the third quarter, but prices of 
imported American lumber increased ap- 
proximately 5 percent. Retail furniture 
manufacturers’ sales exceeded estimates, 
and normal stocks were maintained 
without any variation in retail price. 

Imports of plywood from Japan have 
continued to increase. Improvement in 
the quality of this plywood has been 
noted, although it still does not compare 
in quality to American plywood. Im- 
ports from the United States, although 


increasing, remain below those from Ja-— 


pan because of price differentials. 

Spain formerly supplied Mexico with 
the bulk of its veneer requirements, but 
in recent years, and particularly since 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, im- 
porters have turned to the United States 
for their purchases. 

Timber cutting in the State of Micho- 
acan has been renewed. 

The outlook in the lumber industry for 
the fourth quarter of 1940 is uncertain, 
although the majority in the trade 
anticipate no material change until 1941. 
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(American Embassy, Mexico City.) 
(NoteE.—This report also gives detailed 
statistics by commodity and country, of 
Mex'can importations of lumber and 
lumber products for the first 6 months of 
1940 and the months of July and August, 
1940. The report is available on a loan 
basis from the Forest Products Division 
of this Bureau.) 

@ Uruguay.—tLiving Christmas trees are 
not used to any extent during the Christ- 
mas season in Uruguay, as is the custom 
in many sections of the United States. 
However, small artificial.trees carrying 
decorations and lights are popular. 
(American Legation, Montevideo.) 


Machinery 
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@ Ceylon—The Department of Com- 
merce and Industries of the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment desires to receive quotations, 
c. i. f. Colombo, on machinery for a model 
factory to produce different types of 
ceramic wares. The capacity of the 
plant is to be 142 tons per day. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Colombo.) 

@ Germany.—Peak production of ma- 
chinery continues in Germany, particu- 
larly in the machine-tool industry and 
in the factories supplying equipment for 
the construction, electrical, woodworking, 
synthetic rubber and textile industries. 
Among the noteworthy wartime develop- 
ments have been the reduction in the use 
of cast iron and steel parts, the extensive 
use of electric welding, the progressive 
standardization of many lines, and the 
sharp trend toward fully automatic types 
of machinery. Regimentation and co- 
ordination of the industry have been fur- 
ther extended; rationing of metal sup- 
plies has continued; exports to most over- 
sea countries have been eliminated, but 
they have increased to southeastern 
Europe, Scandanavia, and Russia. The 
shortage of skilled workers has become 
even more acute than before the war, 
althcuzh efforts have been made to allevi- 
ate this situation by bringing workers 
from Bohemia and Moravia and by utiliz- 
ing the machinery industries in occupied 
countries. 

The German machinery industry has 
been organized on a corporate basis, simi- 
lar to the organization of industry in 
Italy, making use of both horizontal and 
vertical cartels. The strict application 
of the principal of leadership, the elimi- 
nation of wasteful competition, planning 
for many years ahead, and especially the 
pooling of research efforts, have resulted 
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in a far-reaching coordination of the 
industry. This system is claimed to have 
reached a high degree of perfection since 
the appointment of the Trustee for 
Machinery Production in December 1938. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Berlin.) 
@ Nigeria—The Director of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Colonial Gov- 
ernment of Nigeria desires quotations on 
a small laboratory type of sugar centrif- 
ugal machine, to be operated by hand, 
having a basket diameter of about 11 
inches and an approximate sugar capac- 
ity of 500 pounds per 12 hours. Quota- 
tions may be sent to the American Con- 
sulate, Lagos, Nigeria, which will trans- 
mit them to the proper person in the 
Department of Agriculture of Nigeria. 
(American Consulate, Lagos.) 

@ Union of South Africa.—If sufficient 
machinery is available from the United 
States, an industrial boom is expected in 
South Africa by the end of the year. 
However, South Africans were slow to 
realize the effect of the American defense 
program on machinery available for ex- 
port and there was some tendency to 
defer orders. Agents of American ma- 
chine-tool manufacturers, for example, 
are now being asked not only for specific 
machines but for anything else they can 
deliver, new or rebuilt. Facilities are also 
being expanded in the leather, textile, 
and food-packing industries, owing to 
military requirements. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Johannesburz.) 


Farm Equipment 


@ Peru.—Sales of farm equipment dur- 
ing 1939 suffered from unfavorable agri- 
cultural conditions. Peru’s basic export 
commodities, especially cotton, were ad- 
versely affected by the European conflict, 
and this had direct repercussions on the 
farm-equipment trade. There has been 
no improvement in the situation thus 
far in 1940. The national currency has 
depreciated nearly 20 percent adding to 
the difficulty of importing American 
equipment. Farmers have been holding 
their purchases of new equipment to a 
minimum, making special efforts to re- 
pair their old implements, and where 
that is not possible, purchasing the 
cheapest equipment available. Dealers 
state that sales of agricultural machin- 
ery during the last 10 months have been 
only about 50 percent of the average dur- 
ing recent years. Sales of parts and ac- 
cessories, however, have shown an up- 
ward trend. 

United States exports of farm equip- 
ment to Peru totaled $549,601 in 1939; 
during the first 9 months of 1940, ship- 
ments were valued at $268 877. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 


Road-Building Equipment 


@ China—The possibility of selling 
American road-building equipment in 
China is not bright at present, although 
most of China’s highway engineers re- 
ceived their professional training in the 
United States and appreciate American 
standards. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Shanghai.) 
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@ Ecuador—Sales of road-building 
equipment are expected to be stimulated 
by the loan which the President of Ecua- 
dor is now authorized to contract with 
the Export-Import Bank for the con- 
struction of highways and other public 
works. It is proposed to allot $900,000 to 
highway construction. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Quito.) 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Colombia.—A potential market for 
American ampoule preparations exists in 
Colombia, where European manufactur- 
ers have been supplying the bulk of the 
demand. Imports of nonbiological in- 
jection products during the year 1939 
amounted to 64,855 kilograms net, valued 
at 659,095 pesos ($375,000). Of the total, 
France supplied 34,189 kilograms, valued 
at 202,157 pesos; Germany 13,289 kilo- 
grams (236,090 pesos) ; Switzerland, 7,226 
kilograms (101,731 pesos) ; and the United 
States, 5,108 kilograms (46,116 pesos). 
In addition to prepared ampoules, Colom- 
bia imported empty ampoules of glass in 
1939 totaling 7,355 kilograms, valued at 
20,036 pesos, of which Germany fur- 
nished 5,015 kilograms (14,996 pesos) , and 
France 1,583 kilograms (3,401 pesos). 
(American Commercial Attaché, Bogota.) 
@ Jndia—The current senna crop is re- 
ported much smaller than normal, owing 
to adverse weather conditions. The yield 
from dry lands is estimated at around 
7,000 hundredweight and from wet lands 
(irrigated) approximately 18,000 hun- 
dredweight are anticipated. Normally 
dry lands yield around 22,500 hundred- 
weight, and wet lands 45,000 hundred- 
weight. 

India’s exports of senna during the 
past 10 years have averaged from 39,975 
hundredweight in 1930-31 to 67,118 in 
1935-36. Exports in 1937-38, the latest 
year for which data are available, 
amounted to 63,434 hundredweight. 
(Official sources.) 


Metals, Nonferrous 


@ Brazil—Exports of manganese ore 
from Brazil during recent years hiave 
been as follows: 


[In long tons] 
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At the present rate of shipment the 
1940 exports will exceed those of 1937 
when the total reached 225,682 tons. 
There has been wide variation in exports 
of manganese ore from Brazil, shipments 
totaling 532,855 tons, in 1917—the largest 
volume for any single year since 1910. 
The 9-month total for 1940 includes 
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71,957 tons from A. Thun & Co., Ltd., 
67,500 from Cia. Meridional de Mineracao, 
13,100 from Cyro Vaz, and 7,000 from 
Seligmann & Co. 

September exports amounted to 22,235 

long tons, compared with 42,700 in 
August and 15,350 in July. Of the 
September exports, Cia. Meridional ac- 
counted for 7,700 tons, Cyro Vaz 7,500, 
and A. Thun & Co. 7,035. October ex- 
ports will probably exceed those of Sep- 
tember. Stocks of manganese ore on 
hand at the close of September totaled 
46,546 tons, of which 14,198 were held by 
Cia. Meridional and 12,899 by A. Thun 
& Co. 
@ Hungary —tThe Hungarian Bauxite 
Mine, Ltd. (Magyar Bauxitbanya R. T.), 
Hungary’s only producer of alumina, has 
announced that in conjunction with the 
United Incandescent Lamp Electric, Ltd. 
(Egyesult Izzolampa es _ Villamossagi 
R. T.), it will establish a new plant at 
Ajka with a planned annual output of 
20,000 tons of alumina and 10,000 tons 
of aluminum, at a cost of 25,000,000 
pengo (approximately $US4,875,000). 
There are at present operating in Hun- 
gary one alumina plant, at Magyarovar, 
and one aluminum plant, located on the 
Csepel Island. 

Bauxite for the production of the 
alumina will be obtained from the com- 
pany’s deposits in the vicinity, while the 
steam and electric power will be furnished 
by a plant to be erected by the United 
Incandescent Lamp and Electric, Ltd., at 
a cost of 20,000,000 pengo (approximately 
$US3,900,000); the plant is to have an 
annual capacity of 250,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. In addition to supplying current 
to the alumina-aluminum plant, the 
power plant will provide electric energy 
for the United Incandescent’s subsidiary 
coal mine and lamp-bulb factory, both 
located at Ajka. The electric plant, to 
be one of the largest in Hungary, is 
scheduled to begin operation in 1942. 

The new plant of the Hungarian Baux- 
ite Mine, Ltd., is regarded as an impor- 
tant development in Hungary’s political 
economy. Directors of the company 
state that increased utilization of the 
country’s bauxite, the raw material from 
which alumina and, in turn, aluminum 
are produced, will not affect existing 
exports, which go chiefly to Germany. 
Bauxite ore reserves of Hungary, esti- 
mated at 250,000,000 tons, are the largest 
in Europe. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Budapest.) 


Minerals, Nonmetallic 


BH Sweden—Lithium is to be added to 
the list of minerals produced by the Bo- 
liden Mining Co. It will be obtained 
from the company’s lithium-pegmatite 
deposits at Varutrask, the only known 
source of lithium-bearing ores in Sweden. 
The entire output will be utilized at a 
processing plant to be erected at Oskar- 
shamn by the Svenska Ackumulator AB. 
Jungner, a prominent Swedish manufac- 
turer of storage and dry-cell batteries. 
Production, it is believed, will be sufficient 
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to meet Sweden’s present requirements of 
lithium. (American Consulate General, 
Stockholm.) 

Motion Pictures and Equipment 
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@ Germany.—An Italian motion-picture 
commission negotiated with German offi- 
cials in Berlin during the first week of 
October regarding an exchange of the 
1940-41 productions of feature films, cul- 
tural pictures, and newsreels. Transfer 
problems were discussed aS were also 
technical matters. 

The negotiations, which were con- 
cluded on October 6, resulted in agree- 
ment on the following matters, according 
to well-informed sources. All restric- 
tions on imports of motion pictures con- 
sidered suitable for export from either 
country have been abolished. 

In the 1938-39 season Germany sent 
26 motion pictures to Italy and in 1939-40 
an exportation of 30 films was provided 
for by official agreement. Owing to the 
searcity of other foreign films, however, 
this figure proved insufficient and in all 
43 German motion pictures were exported 
to Italy during the past season. During 
the same period Germany took 11 Italian 
films compared with 8 in the 1938-39 
season. 

In past years the German company 
Difu has had the exclusive right to place 
Italian motion pictures on the German 
market. This company will continue to 
be the most important distributor of 
Italian films and has announced that 
eight are on offer for the current film 
year. In addition to Difu, however, other 
German companies, which in the past 
have seldom if ever handled Italian films, 
will have an opportunity, it is said, to 
import Italian features. 

A free exchange of cultural films was 
also agreed upon, it is reported, and ar- 
rangements were made for close coopera- 
tion in technical matters. (American 
Consulate General, Berlin.) 

@ New Zealand.—Nonofficial statistics 
indicate that 310 quota motion pictures 
with an aggregate length of 2,153,103 feet 
were registered in New Zealand during 
the 39 weeks ended September 28, 1940, 
as compared with 367 films of 2,502,910 
feet registered during the corresponding 
period of 1939. Of the films registered 
in the current year period, 273 of 1,879,- 
883 feet were “foreign” and 37 of 273,220 
feet were “British,” whereas in the 1939 
period 312 films of 2,101,100 feet were 
classified as “foreign” and 55 of 401,810 
feet as “British.” Thus, although the to- 
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tal number of films registered in the first 
39 weeks of 1940 was 15.5 percent less 
than that in the corresponding period 
of 1939, and while the total lengths reg- 
istered over the two periods declined by 
14.0 percent, the number of “foreign” 
films registered fell by only 12.5 percent, 
and the length of the “British” films reg- 
istered, by only 10.5 percent. On the 
other hand, “British” films registered de- 
clined by 32.7 percent in numbers and 
32.0 percent in length. It is believed that 
the decline in “foreign” films registered 
is chiefly attributed to reduced imports 
from Continental European countries. 
(American Consulate General, Wel- 
lington.) 


Naval Stores, Gums, and Waxes 


@ Belgian Congo.—Prior to the present 
European war, exports of copal gum from 
the Belgian Congo went directly to Ant- 
werp, Belgium, where the gum was sorted 
and graded, then shipped to various 
markets in Europe and the United States. 
The main producing sections for copal 
gum in the Belgian Congo are Lake Leo- 
pold II, the Equator, and Lulonga. Total 
exports of copal gum from the Belgian 
Congo in 1938 were 15,114 metric tons. 
Since the war, direct shipments of copal 
gum from the Belgian Congo have been 
made to the United States. In the first 
8 months of 1940, 1,469 metric tons val- 
ued at $125,453 was consigned to the 
United States. (American Consulate, 
Leopoldville.) 

Belgian Congo.—Beeswax produced in 
the Belgian Congo does not compare in 
quantity with other foreign sources of 
supply for beeswax. In the past the 
United States purchased only small 
quantities of beeswax from the Belgian 
Congo; however, in the first 8 months of 
1940, 25 metric tons valued at $11,410 
were shipped directly to the United 
States from that country. (American 
Consulate, Leopoldville.) 

@ Czechoslovakia.—The export embargo 
of many commodities from Bohemia and 
Moravia to Germany includes naval 
stores. (Office of the American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Berlin.) ‘ 

@ Netherlands Indies—The naval stores 
industry in Sumatra is of comparatively 
recent growth. Its first commercial crop 
in 1925, amounted to 5 metric tons of tur- 
pentine and 23 tons of gum spirits of tur- 
pentine. Production expanded rapidly 
when roads were cleared in the forests 
and adequate tools and labor were pro- 
vided. Latest reports estimate that the 
1938 crop yielded 1,230 metric tons of 
turpentine and 3,950 tons of rosin. All 
rosin is consumed locally in the batik, 
soap, and paper industries, but practically 
all turpentine is exported. Exports of 
turpentine in 1939 reached 1,958 metric 
tons. Normally the Netherlands takes 
the bulk of these shipments. Rosin is 
not produced in sufficient quantities to 
supply the demand. Imports in 1939 
amounted to 7,639 metric tons, practi- 
cally all of which came from the United 
States. In 1938 imports of rosin totaled 
10,875 metric tons. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ India—The market for office equip- 
ment in India is limited. Typewriters 
are the only items of importance in the 
office-appliances trade of the country. 

Sweden and Switzerland, which figured 
to some extent in the trade in typewrit- 
ers and calculating machines, have dis- 
appeared from the market, because of 
war developments. This has left the field 
almost entirely to the United States and 
Great Britain. The latter is important 
only in the supply of duplicators, which 
continue to arrive. 

The sale of typewriters and other office 
machines to commercial outlets and pri- 
vate individuals has declined noticeably, 
but sales to Government departments, 
owing to war-time demand, have in- 
creased. This demand should continue 
for some time to come as the defenses 
are being expanded. 

Effective May 27, 1940, the Central 
Government introduced a _ system of 
licensing imports into India on value basis 
within quota limitations. While quota 
limitations are not applied on any of the 
office equipment lines, a total embargo 
has been placed on metal furniture and 
cabinetware. The item of metal furni- 
ture and cabinetware, however, does not 
cover safes and strong boxes imported as 
iron and steel manufactures but the 
United States has no share in this trade. 

The factory branch of a leading Ameri- 
can plant operating in India has ordered 
fairly heavy stocks of all lines of office 
appliances, some of which have already 
begun to arrive. This action on the part 
of the branch is only as a precautionary 
measure and not warranted by any in- 
crease in present demand. It is believed 
that agents handling other American 
equipment are giving careful consider- 
ation to the question of future stocks. 
While factory prices of most office equip- 
ment have not been marked up by any 
great extent, the high dollar-rupee ex- 
change ratio, and higher freight and in- 
surance rates have increased the landed 
cost considerably, and present retail sell- 
ing prices are 15 to 25 percent higher 
in all lines as compared with pre-war 
prices. (American Consulate General, 
Calcutta.) 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Japan.—Total pulp imports were of- 
ficially reported at 17,726 long tons during 
June, including 3,594 tons of paper pulp 
and 14,132 tons of rayon pulp. Of this 
amount, imports from Manchuria ac- 
counted for approximately 4,000 tons and 
presumably the balance represented ar- 
rivals from the United States and Canada. 
Total pulp imports for the first 6 months 
of 1940 amounted to 86,764 long tons, 
against 85,679 tons in the 1939 period. 
Arrivals of paper pulp fell from 14,818 
tons to 12,364 tons, while imports of rayon 
pulp increased from 70,861 tons to 74,430 
tons. 

At the end of June, the finance author- 
ities issued permits covering approxi- 
mately 11,600 tons of pulp for July ship- 
ments, of which about 10,000 tons repre- 
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sented pulp supplied by firms located in 
the United States. Permits covering 
August shipments were issued on about 
July 27. 

Press reports issued toward the close of 
July state that investigations recently 
made by the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry have indicated that the rayon 
pulp output of Japan and Manchuria will 
total 245,000 tons during the 1940-41 
year, or approximately 55,000 tons less 
than the amount normally required by 
the rayon and staple fiber industries. 
During the following year pulp mills will 
achieve a potential production capacity 
of 353,000 tons, if present expansion plans 
are executed successfully. It has been 
Officially estimated, however, that the 
1941-42 output will be in the neighbor- 
hood of only 302,000 tons. The two new 
plants under construction which are ex- 
pected to increase the nation’s rayon pulp 
supply are the Tohoku Development Co.’s 
plant and that of the Kokusaku Pulp 
Manufacturing Co. The former will 
have a capacity of 35,000 tons and the 
latter a capacity of 60,000 tons, it is 
reported. 

A further restriction on the use of 
newsprint was imposed by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry on June 29, 
1940. Effective from July 1, consumers 
of newsprint had their allotments re- 
duced by 74% to 10 percent from the 
previous quotas. Press reports also indi- 
cate that the authorities will soon 
impose drastic restrictions on the publi- 
cation of weekly and monthly magazines 
and journals in a further effort to reduce 
paper consumption. 

Production of foreign-style paper by 
the members of the Japan Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association reached 165,583,000 
pounds during June, a gain of almost 1 
percent over the output of the previous 
month, but a 4.1 percent drop from the 
June 1939 production. Production for 
the first 6 months of 1940 totaled 979,- 
425,000 pounds, a decline of 1.3 percent 
from the output during the first half of 
1939. 

Paper sales amounted to 165,108,000 
pounds during June, an increase of 1,- 
998,000 pounds over the sales of the pre- 
vious month, but 5,410,000 pounds below 
the level of the corresponding period of 
last year. Total sales for the first half 
of the year were 65,321,000 below the level 
of the same period of 1939, amounting to 
961,831,000. 

Paper imports were negligible during 
June, arrivals being valued at only 42,087 
yen. Exports totaled approximately 12,- 
500 short tons during June, or 1,100 short 
tons below the May level. Total ship- 
ments during the first half year reached 
84,085 tons, lower by approximately 
5,000 tons than exports during the first 
half of 1939. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Tokyo.) 

@ Manchuria—The Manchuria Bean 
Stalk Pulp Co., a project jointly spon- 
sored by the State and Japanese textile 
interests, finally completed its plant at 
Kaiyuan on July 2. The company ex- 
pects to produce 5,000 tons of pulp dur- 
ing the remainder of 1940. In the few 
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months of its operation this mill has 
only worked at 27 percent capacity, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining bean- 
stalks. It requires 85,000 tons of stalk 
to operate at full capacity, and measures 
are being taken to obtain this material 
from the indifferent farmers. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Mukden.) 
@ Newfoundland.—Pulp and paper mills 
have been operating at capacity since the 
beginning of 1940. Production of news- 
print at Corner Brook for the first 6 
months of 1940 set an all-time record. 
Mills are now running 63 days per week, 
and indications are that they will con- 
tinue to do so for the remainder of 1940. 
Both companies propose to greatly in- 
crease their cut of pulpwocd for the sea- 
son. The increase will be about 115,000 
cords, and the total cut will be 681,000 
cords, against 566,500 cords last season. 
(American Vice Consul, St. John’s.) 
@ Sweden—Shipments to Germany 
under the contract concluded last sum- 
mer are still slow. The previously large 
fieet of German ships in the Baltic has 
been almost completely withdrawn, and 
freights offered by German buyers for 
wood pulp cargoes have not proved ac- 
ceptable to Swedish ships. It is now re- 
ported, however, that the Germans are 
apparently making energetic efforts to 
have all the pulp bought under the 
contract shipped before the end of the 
current shipping season. (Assistant 
Trade Commissioner, Stockholm.) 
@ Venezuela—A new Swedish (Karl- 
stad) paper machine of 14 tons daily ca- 
pacity was recently installed at the Mar- 
acay mill. With the installation of the 
new equipment, the mill’s operating ca- 
pacity will be increased to 5,000 metric 
tons per year. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Caracas.) 
Pigments 
@ Venezuela.—dZinc white is the principal 
pigment employed by Venezuelan paint- 
ers, followed by red lead. There is no 
local manufacture of paints or varnishes, 
although many local painters mix their 
paints from imported pigments. In the 
past, Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, 
and the United States have been the chief 
sources of lead and zinc pigments. Im- 
ports of zinc white during the first half 
of 1939 were 153,291 kilograms, of which 
Netherlands supplied 64,808 and Ger- 
many 51,391 kilograms. Red lead im- 
ports were 14,579 kilograms, Netherlands 
supplying 5,269 kilograms and Germany 
4,233. White lead is not imported in 
large quantities, 611 kilograms having 
been received in the period, of which 
Netherlands furnished 372 and Germany 
191 kilograms. 


Radio and Telephone 


@ Australia.—There is at present a very 
limited market for radio equipment im- 
ported from the United States. The 
Commonwealth Government Customs 
(Import Licensing) Regulations, which 
went into effect on December 1, 1939, pro- 
hibit the importation from United States 
and other nonsterling countries of as- 
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sembled radio receiving sets and most 
parts and accessories for such sets. The 
principal exception is radio tubes, the 
importation of which is st:ll permitted 
on an individual quota basis from non- 
sterling countries and subject to certain 
conditions. , 

The number of broadcast listeners’ 
licenses in force in Australia as of Au- 
gust 31, 1940, was 1,239,824, according to 
figures supplied by the Wireless Branch 
of the Commonwealth Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Department. This shows an in- 
crease of about 110,000 over the number 
in force in 1939. A license enables the 
holder to use more than one set, so the 
number of sets in use is larger than the 
number of licenses. It is estimated that 
1,250,000 radio receiving sets were in use 
in June 1940. 

Greater interest has been shown dur- 
ing the past year in the performance of 
receiving sets for short wave reception 
because of the increased interest in news 
of international events. Dealers state 
that during the past 12 months many 
owners have turned in sets for long recep- 
tion only, before they would normally 
have done so, and purchased sets for both 
long and short wave reception. 

Receiving tubes available in Australia 
at present are limited almost entirely to 
the types manufactured by the Amalga- 
mated Wireless Valve Co., Ltd., and the 
factory operated by the Philips organiza- 
tion. Tubes for which licenses to import 
from the United States and other non- 
sterling countries can be obtained are 
limited to those requ‘red for replacement 
purposes, provided they are not types 
within the range of Australian manufac- 
turers. The annual demand for receiver 
tubes has been estimated by the Com- 
monwealth Tariff Beard at about 1,850,- 
000 units. The greater part of this de- 
mand is for tubes of the American type, 
as shown by figures below: 


Australian Imports of Tubes, Year Ended 
June 30, 1939 





| Number Value! 
| 


| 144,141 | £73,628 


Origin 


United Kingdom 


Canada 3, 602 448 
Other British countries | 254 | 114 
Germany . | 724 | 304 
Netherlands 42, 367 17, 851 
United States _.| 304,489 | 46, 864 
Other foreign countries 93 | 465 

NS dic cis ke | 495,670 | 139, 672 





i Exchange rate of $3.75 to £1. 


Wireless apparatus made in Australia 
during the year ended June 30, 1939, in- 
cluded 123,655 cabinets for receiving sets, 
890,148 chassis and 163,821 completely 
assembled domestic receiving sets. Dur- 
ing this period the value of parts for re- 
ceiving sets manufactured in Australia 
was £A351,212 ($1,317,000) and the value 
of wireless transmitting apparatus made 
in Australia was £A144,781 ($542,900). 
No figures on production of wireless tubes 
are ava.lable. 

@ Philippine Islands—Radio listening 
registrations during September declined 
substantially compared with August but 
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were 12 percent larger than in the same 
month last year. The cumulative total 
for the first 9 months of 1940 indicates a 
gain of 53 percent. September net regis- 
trations numbered 1,722. (American 
Trade Commissioner, Manila.) 

@ Sweden.—Sweden occupies second 
place in the world, after the United 
States, in the per capita number of tele- 
phones in use. At the end of 1939 Swe- 
den had 136 telephones per 1,000 persons, 
compared with 127 in 1938, and ih2 total 
number of instruments was 845,000. 
About 60,000 telephones were installed in 
1939 against 63,000 in 1938. In 1939, 171 
new automatic telephone exchanges were 
brought into use, and 45 percent of all 
telephones are now automatic. The sur- 
plus income of the Swedish Telegraph 
Office—which also controls the telephone 
system—in 1939 increased by 2,900,000 
krona to 37,100,000 krona. (Value of 
krona in 1939—$0.2399 U. S.) (British 
Trade Press.) 


Railway Equipment 


@ Argentina.—A Pullman siesta car, re- 
cently introduced on the Buenos Aires & 
Pacific Railway, is attached 3 days a 
week to the company’s fast day train, 
El Cuyano, between Buenos Aires and 
Mendoza. This car, which was con- 
structed in the company’s workshops at 
Junin, derives its name from the attrac- 
tive facilities for complete physical re- 
laxation provided for passengers on the 
15-hour journey between those cities. 
Special facilities include a large saloon 
with movable Pullman-type seats, five 
siesta compartments with seats convert- 
ible into sofas (two compartments are 
provided with one sofa each, and three 
with two sofas), two lavatory compart- 
ments, luggage compartment, and at- 
tendant’s and _ service compartment. 
The color schemes are varied and attrac- 
tive, and the general decoration and 
furnishings impart a pleasing and ele- 
gant appearance to the car. (Unofficial 
source.) 

@ Australia—A survey of locomotives on 
the lines of the State Railway Admin- 
istrations in Australia and New Zealand 
recently made by the Australasian Rail- 
way & Locomotive Society shows that, 
including 54 steam and 9 electric loco- 
motives then under construction or on 
order, the total number of steam and 
electric locomotives was 4,113 and 33 re- 
spectively. Of the steam locomotives, 
608 were tank engines, comprising 16 
different wheel arrangements, and 29 
were Garratt articulated locomotives of 
three types; the rest were tender engines 
of 15 types. The heaviest and most pow- 
erful locomotives were represented by 
the 4-8-4 type, of which there were 71 
in service on the 3-foot 6-inch gage, New 
Zealand Railways and 10 on the 5-foot 
3-inch gage lines of the South Australian 
Railways. The maximum tractive effort 
of the former was 30,800 pounds (or 
36,800 pounds with booster), and of the 
latter 51,000 pounds (or 59,000 pounds 
with booster). Of the total of 608 tank 


engines, the New Zealand Railways op- 
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erated 184, and 125 were in New South 
Wales, 90 in Queensland, and 74 in Vic- 
toria. The most powerful of these were 
the New Zealand 4-6-4 locomotives. All 
put two of the 29 Garratt articulated lo- 
comotives are built to the 3-foot 6-inch 
gage, and the most powerful, developing 
32,000 pounds tractive effort, are in Tas- 
mania. The only railways operating 
electric locomotives are those of Victoria 
and New Zealand. In Victoria electric 
locomotives are used in freight service 
over the electric suburban lines; in New 
Zealand, they are used in both main-line 
and suburban services. The past year 
has seen the conclusion of a 5-year 
period of locomotive construction in 
Australia and New Zealand, during 
which 177 new engines have been placed 
in service. (Unofficial source.) 

@ Brazil—The Paulista Railway during 
1939 reconstructed 17 cage wagons and 
14 baggage brake coaches and put 10 new 
passenger coaches in operation. The 
construction of 250 steel wagons pur- 
chased abroad in 1938 and also of 150 fruit 
wagons was completed, and a further 250 
steel open wagons were constructed from 
parts purchased abroad. 

In addition, the railway continued its 
electrification program, which involves 
the extension of electrification to the 
broad-gage lines, the traffic on wh‘ch has 
for some time made such a measure 
necessary. Work was begun between 
Ityrapina and Dous Corregos, on the 
Ityrapina-Jahu line, over a distance of 
78 kilometers (48.5 miles). This section 
is at present meter gage but is to be 
widened. The remainder of this line, 
namely, from Dous Corregos to Jahu, a 
distance of 32.9 kilometers (20.5 miles) is 
still under construction. Four new 4,000- 
horsepower electric locomotives were 
acquired from the General Electric Co. 
(Unofficial source.) 

@ British Malaya.—Orders for six loco- 
motives were placed in England by the 
Government-owned Federated Malay 
States Railway, during the first quarter of 
1940. (American Consulate General, 
Singapore.) 

@ Costa Rica.—Imports of railway mate- 
rial during the calendar year 1939 totaled 
34 085,574 kilograms, valued at $1,170,256. 
(The average exchange rate for the con- 
trolled colon during 1939 was 5.62 to the 
dollar.) 

The following table indicates the 
break-down of imports by commodity 
classifications. 
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having previously studied the report of 
the two railway officers deputed by the 
board to examine this matter. These 
officers had recommended that the pres- 
ent locomotive workshops at Kanch- 
rapara on the Eastern Bengal Railway 
be released for conversion into locomo- 
tive-manufacturing shops. The Railway 
Board informed the committee that, in 
consultation with other technical experts, 
it had considered this recommendation, 
and that the conversion and the distri- 
bution to other workshops of the work now 
done at Kanchrapara would be practica- 
ble. Owing to the war, however, it had 
become impossible to obtain necessary 
supplies of plant, machinery, and ma- 
chine tools. The board had placed all 
its spare shop capacity at the disposal of 
the Supply Department for the manufac- 
ture of munitions. The shops so trans- 
ferred included the Kanchrapara shops, 
and arrangements had been made to 
transfer the periodical and other repairs 
of locomotives from these shops to 
Kharagpur and Jamalpur. It was ac- 
cordingly explained to the committee 
that the manufacture of broad-gage loco- 
motives would be taken up after the 
war. The arrangements made at Kan- 
chrapara would leave the shops avail- 
able for the manufacture of locomo- 
tives when the demand for munitions 
ceased. It was, however, proposed to 
undertake the manufacture of 20 small 
locomotives for the North Western Rail- 
way in the B. B. & C. I. locomotive work- 
shops at Ajmer; and steps were being 
taken, as recommended by the two officers 
in their report, to keep the latter work- 
shops working to capacity. (Unofficial 
source.) 

@ Mozambique—The Director of Ports, 
Railways, and Transport Services of the 
Colony of Mozambique announced, as re- 
ported on February 27, 1940, that bids 
were invited for four light railway loco- 
motives of the “Prairie” type and for four 
separate locomotive tender cars. It has 
been learned that, because of decreased 
traffic demands and increaced prices of 
this railway equipment, the contract 
open to tender was reduced to two each 
of the above-named equipment. The 
successful bidder on two locomotives and 
two tender cars was the local firm known 
as Breynor & Wirth, Ltd. (post office box 
206, Lourenco Marques). This order 
was placed with an American firm and 
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the value thereof was stated at approxi- 
mately $115,000. (American Consulate, 
Lourenco Marques.) 

@ Spain—The Sociedad General de 
Tranvias Electricos Interurbanos de 
Palma de Mallorca has been authorized 
by the Spanish Government to substi- 
tute for its present streetcars a service 
with trolley busses on its lines from Palma 
to Cas Catala, from Palma to Coliseo 
Balear, and for service within the en- 
virons of the City of Mallorca. Several 
months ago, at the request of the Spanish 
Government, American manufacturers of 
trolley busses furnished descriptive data 
pertaining to the various types which 
they built. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Madrid.) 

@ Sweden.—The Swedish State Railways 
are placing immediate orders for 1,500 
goods cars of 20-ton capacity. It is 
stated that this increase of rolling stock 
is not due to any additional traffic caused 
by German transit through Sweden to 
Norway, but that the reduction of road 
transport because of gasoline shortage 
has put such a demand on the railways 
that the addition of 30,000 tons of car 
capacity will probably be insufficient to 
meet the needs. (Unofficial source.) 

@ Trinidad —Engineering firms special- 
izing in railway equipment are not in- 
terested in obtaining American agencies 
at present. The Trinidad Railway Sys- 
tem is owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment, and under normal conditions 
makes all its purchases through the 
Crown Agents in London. Purchases in 
general are restricted to products of the 
British Empire; and, under present de- 
fense regu'ations, purchase from such 
source is required except for war necessi- 
ties unobtainable in the Empire. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Trinidad.) 

@ United Kingdom.—The Export Council 
has formally recognized the Railway 
Carriage and Wagon Accessories Export 
Group as the official export group for 
that industry. The chairman is N. H. 
Morris, a director of J. Stone & Co., Ltd. 
(Unofficial source.) 

United Kingdom.—In connection with 
the existing emergency the Minister of 
Transport has exercised his powers of 
requisition and has pooled privately 
owned cars with those of the railway or- 
ganization. The latest available analysis 
of the types and numbers requisitioned 
are: 
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| | Type 
Item Kilograms | Value ¢ 20 tons 

Pea _ hy 7 tons | 10tons | 12tons | 15tons | 4 Qver| Total 

Locomotive accessories vik | 113, 009 i’ $18, 305 eT AED — 

Diesel locomotive secessories...-| =§ 48 | 82 End doors... Adah ees ee 13, 860 | 211,475 | 247,055 | 2,601} 1,801) 476, 582 

Railway cars | 1,445,819 | 86, 542 Side doors . - ~-=-=-- wna nnn -nn-n- 2+ 14, 075 54, 140 15, 215 = = = 

Accessorie s for railway cars | 524, 210 | 95, 576 Hoppe red-bottom doors yee ate i aia SRO TS PaO e 66 1, 496 1, bh 9 6, = i 314 

Accessories for streetcars "| 16, 049 | 2 963 Coke eh et Fs a er igae 337 — oS 23 = ” aot 

Materials for railways 31,980,974 | 959,873 Not described. oaen ene re enn eneneeennnnne---- idl einen GE ds iceman — 
TO icire ed caskitadcds bea ticephleshewetieewle 28,114 | 272,901 | 269, 782 3, 899 9, 093 583, 789 
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(American Consulate, San Jose) 


@ India—The Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways, meeting at Simla 
on July 1 and 2, considered the proposals 
of the Railway Board for the manufac- 
ture in India of broad-gage locomotives, 














In addition, some 21,000 privately 
owned cars which have not been requi- 
sitioned (excluding tank cars), making a 
total of approximately 605,000. (Unoffi- 
cial source.) 


United Kingdom.—The four main-line 
railway companies recently agreed upon 
a standard crane for emergency pur- 
poses; and, in addition to already avail- 
able equipment, 12 45-ton steam cranes 
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are being acquired for common use. 
Brief particulars, indicating range and 
versatility, are: Lifting capacity of crane 
with propping girders extended, 45 tons 
at 20-foot radius, 16 tons at 40-foot 
radius; carrying capacity of crane when 
traveling slowly, 15 tons at 20-foot radius, 
41% tons at 40-foot radius; height of lift 
at 20-foot radius, from 30 feet below 
rail level to 38 feet above; maximum 
axle load when traveling in train, not 
to exceed 15 tons; total weight of crane 
in working order, excluding relieving 
bogies, 94 tons; hoisting speed, 45 tons at 
10 feet a minute. (Unofficial source.) 
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@ Bulgaria—The Bulgarian Council of 
Ministers has given authorization (as of 
September 24, 1940) for export of 1,000 
metric tons of white beans against the 
import of truck tires and crude rubber; 
the transaction is being effected through 
the Bulgarian Foreign Trade Adminis- 
tration. (American Consulate, Sofia.) 
H@ Canary Islands——Some stocks of tires 
are held locally for military purposes, 
but it is reported that no supplies what- 
soever are available for privately oper- 
ated cars and trucks, although some are 
allocated for vitally urgent supplies to 
bus lines operating around Tenerife. 
Prices are fixed by the Government. 
Commercial tire imports are restricted 
to Spanish-produced goods, and in the 
year ended September 1940, did not ex- 
ceed 600 casings and 400 inner tubes. 
Present conditions are likely to termi- 
nate imports from Spain, and any im- 
ports from other sources would be de- 
pendent on availability of foreign ex- 
change. (American Consulate, Tenerife.) 
@ Greece.—The effect of the unsatisfac- 
tory international situation and de- 
pressed business conditions in Greece 
during the second quarter of 1940 are 
reflected in the decline of tire and tube 
imports by 30 percent to 350 metric tons 
the first half of this year, compared with 
516 tons in the similar period of 1939. 
Imports of tires and inner tubes from 
Italy continued through the first half of 
1940, but those from Germany and Bel- 
gium_ ceased. (American Legation. 
Athens.) 

@ Netherlands Indies—September ex- 
ports of rubber amounted to 43,901 metric 
tons, of which 29,601 went to the United 
States, 9,350 to British Malaya, and 4,950 
to other destinations. (American Consu- 
late General, Batavia.) 
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Netherlands Indies——Imports of auto- 
mobile casings in the first half of 1940 
numbered 29,776, against 24,777 in the 
preceding 6 months and 23,757 in Jan- 
uary—June 1939. No imports have come 
from Germany this year, and imports 
from Japan are lower than in the last 
half of 1939; but the United States, Can- 
ada, France, and United Kingdom all par- 
ticipated in the increase. Imports of in- 
ner tubes numbered 11,082 during the 6 
months, against 22,967 in all of 1939. 

Local manufacturers of tires curtailed 
production somewhat this year; rubber 
consumption amounted to 1,305 and 1,905 
long tons in the first and second halves 
of 1939, but is estimated at only 1,200 tons 
the first half of 1940. Exports of tires and 
tubes declined sharply in late 1939, but 
have shown recovery thus far in 1940 and 
are expected to benefit from a recent Brit- 
ish Indian decision to grant general im- 
port permits for products from Nether- 
lands Indies. Tire importers and dealers 
report normal sales to private customers 
during the first 4 months, but a decline 
after invasion of the Netherlands in May. 
This decline was offset by increased Gov- 
ernment purchases. 

Imports of bicycle tires declined from 
389,105 in the first half of 1939 to 240,039 
the first half of 1940, and a similar reduc- 
tion occurred in cycle tubes. Domestic 
production of cycle tires has increased. 
The German “Continental” was the most 
popular make before the war stopped its 
importation. 

Imports of rubber belting have been 
very heavy this year (161,132 kilograms 
into Java against 63,056 in the first half 
of 1939), owing to fears that supplies 
might be interrupted, as well as to in- 
creased demand. (American Consulate 
General, Batavia.) 

@ Peru—tImports of automobile tires in 
July amounted to 146,867 kilograms, in 
August to 78,035 kilograms, and in Sep- 
tember to 82,184; 11 American makes and 
3 foreign were represented. Imports of 
Dunlop, Pirelli, and Michelin tires dur- 
ing the quarter accounted for 32,615 kilo- 
grams, 10.6 percent of the total. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Lima.) 

B@ Thailand.— New Government - spon- 
sored industrial projects announced dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1940 include a 
rubber factory at Singora, near the rub- 
ber-producing region, to manufacture 
rubber shoes, cycle tires, and other arti- 
cles. Reported capitalization is 2,000,000 
bahts, half of which is contributed by the 
Government. 

Announcement was made in May that 
the Ministry of Agriculture had pur- 
chased about 160 acres of planted rubber 
(about 24,000 trees) in the Province of 
Nakorn Srithamara; additional areas are 
reported under consideration, to be or- 
ganized as model farms for training Thai 
labor in planting and harvesting rubber 
and in tapping methods. 

Imports of tires in the second quarter 
were 24 percent greater than a year 
earlier, but arrivals from America were 
reduced 46 percent. Inner-tube imports 
for the quarter declined 25 percent under 
the 1939 figures; those from America 
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declined 75 percent. (American Consy- 
late General, Bangkok.) 


Scientific and Professional 
Equipment 


@ Brazil—American meteorological in- 
struments have not been able to compete 
very successfully in recent years in Brazil 
with those produced in Europe, because 
of tradition, price, and the fact that 
metric measurements are used in Euro- 
pean makes. Thermometers other than 
centigrade are not popular. Stocks of 
European weather instruments are still 
available in some lines; but because of 
the difficulty in receiving such equipment 
from former sources, more interest is 
being shown in American instruments, 
imports of which have increased slightly, 
There is no large market for weather in- 
struments, the best demand is for ba- 
rometers, thermometers, and barographs, 
none of which are produced in Brazil, 

The local weather bureau is called the 

Instituto de Meteorologia, Departamento 
de Aeronautica Civil, Ministerio da 
Viacao e Obras Publicas, Rio de Janeiro. 
The Meteorological Institute has in Brazi] 
a network of several hundred stations, 
26 of which make upper-air observations; 
but most of the stations are small, with 
few and simple instruments. The equip- 
ment in use varies with the size and im- 
portance of the stations. Annual pur- 
chases by the Meteorological Institute 
(chief buyer) does not average more than 
about $5,000 for all of Brazil. (Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 
@ Chile—The manufacture of hospital 
equipment and furniture is progressing 
rapidly in Chile, and imports of such 
items as beds, chairs, tables, and trol- 
leys, have almost disappeared. The un- 
favorable exchange outlook and the pres- 
ent actual shortage of exchange cover is 
impelling the Chilean Government to re- 
strict severely the importation of any ar- 
ticle which can be manufactured in whole 
or in part within the country. 

Wheel chairs are manufactured in 

Chile by two or three firms which spe- 
cialize in the production of metal fur- 
niture. The wheels, tires, and compli- 
cated metal adjusting parts are imported, 
while the wooden seats, backs, and simple 
metal parts are fabricated locally. With 
a tariff protecting the local industry, the 
domestic product can be sold at 20 to 50 
percent less than the cost of the imported 
goods. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Santiago.) 
@ Colombia.—Interest in establishment 
of weather-recording stations in Colom- 
bia is small and is limited to the official 
sections under the Ministry of Economy 
and the aviation companies operating in 
this country. Interest of the Departa- 
mento de Aguas y Meteorologia, Departa- 
mento de la Economia Nacional, appears 
to be limited to replacement of equip- 
ment already in use and to only eventual 
installation of new equipment. 

Aviation companies operating in Co- 
lombia obtain most of their equipment 
and supplies through connections al- 
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ready eStablished in the United States. 
Practically no purchases of such equip- 
ment are made locally. (American 
Consulate, Bogota.) 

B Panama—Meteorological surveys and 
observations in the Panama Canal Zone 
area are conducted by The Panama 
Canal; this organization also maintains 
observation posts in certain sections of 
the Republic of Panama. Little or no 
business is to be obtained in meteor- 
ological instruments, either from the 
Panamanian Government or from private 
individuals or concerns in the Republic 
of Panama. Such equipment is obtained 
in the United States by the general pur- 
chasing office for the Panama Canal, 
Washington, D. C. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Panama.) 

@ Peru—Demand for weather instru- 
ments is confined chiefly to the needs of 
the Peruvian Government Meteorological 
Service (Servicio Meteorologico Nacional, 
Parque de la Reserva, Lima, Peru). The 
local aviation companies use the Govern- 
ment weather-reporting facilities, with 
the exception of an American branch 
company, which places orders for me- 
teorological instruments through the 
company’s New York office. 

The present tendency is to reorganize 
and expand the national meteorological 
service in order to furnish better weather 
statistics to Peruvian agriculture. The 
Government recently invited Dr. Galva- 
rini, chief of the meteorological service in 
the Argentine Republic, to come to Peru 
and make suggestions for the reorgani- 
zation of the service. A report has al- 
ready been submitted to the Peruvian 
Government, and the recommendations 
made are now under consideration. 

Meteorological instruments are not 

separately classified in the Peruvian tar- 
iff schedule, but are included in the clas- 
sification “Scientific instruments and 
accessories.” Total imports for this 
group in 1939 were valued at $75,406 and 
in 1938 at $80,923. The United States 
supplied 32.7 percent, Germany 28.5 per- 
cent, and France 26.9 percent of total 
imports in 1939, compared with 31.3 per- 
cent, 45 percent, and 2.6 percent, respec- 
tively, in 1938. (American Consulate, 
Callao-Lima.) 
B Uruguay.—The demand for meteoro- 
logical instruments in Uruguay is prac- 
tically limited to the Government 
Weather Bureau. The budget of that 
bureau is small; and as it only occasion- 
ally opens a new weather station, pur- 
chases of equipment are infrequent. 

The principal suppliers of weather in- 
struments to Uruguay have been one 
French and one German maker. Both 
these concerns have established excellent 
reputations as respects quality, and their 
prices have been suited to the depreciated 
foreign-exchange value of the Uru- 
guayan peso. The chief American lines 
are also known to the trade in Uruguay, 
but instruments have not been imported 
from the United States for many years 
because of their high cost in terms of 
local purchasing power. Stocks of 
French and German meteorological in- 
struments in Uruguay are reported to 
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be low at present, and replenishment is 
not possible under current war condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, dealers state that 
many prospective purchasers will prefer 
to wait until trade with Europe is re- 
opened, except in case of some particu- 
larly pressing need, rather than pay 
American prices. 

Since French and German instruments 
have been cut off from Uruguay, some 
importations have been made from Eng- 
land. Although these latter goods are 
not so well regarded locally as instru- 
ments formerly obtained from France 
and Germany, their prices have been in 
general line with Uruguayan require- 
ments, owing to the basic trade relation- 
Ship between Uruguay and England, 
which is favorable to the importation of 
English merchandise. 

In Uruguay both exports and imports 
are supervised by the Import and Export 
Exchange Control Commission through 
a system of import permits and exchange 
control. Meteorological instruments 
have not been considered of prime neces- 
sity by the commission; consequently, 
United States exporters of this equip- 
ment are handicapped in Uruguay in 
comparison with their British compet- 
itors. 

Interest in civil as well as military avi- 
ation is growing in Uruguay, as exem- 
plified by the proposed construction of 
a large modern airport in the suburbs of 
Montevideo. If this develops into a full 
exploitation of the country’s air possi- 
bilities, there would probably be an ex- 
pansion of the local weather-bureau field 
service, and with it an increase in the 
demand for meteorological instruments. 
(American Consulate General, Monte- 
video.) 


Special Products 


@ Brazil—The market for coin-con- 
trolled electric automatic phonographs in 
and around Rio de Janeiro is limited. 
However, a few installations were recently 
made by an American company in local 
bars and cafes on a rental or profit- 
sharing basis. 
such installations was to stimulate the 
sale of records. 

The newly installed machines have met 
with a certain measure of success. Suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed to indicate 
whether there is a definite trend toward 
their use and whether the market could 
absorb a large number of these devices. 
(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro.) 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ British Honduras—Imports of the 
principal textile products into British 
Honduras during the first half of 1940 
were valued at $144,461, a slight decline 
compared with the value of $145,715 for 
corresponding imports in the first 6 
months of 1939. (British Honduran dol- 
lar is equal to the United States dollar.) 

Imports of cotton piece goods declined 
in quantity from 694,338 linear yards dur- 
ing the first half of 1939 to 524,335 in 
January—June 1940, and in value from 
$63,909 to $55,392. In contrast, imports 


The principal reason for ~ 
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of rayon piece goods increased from 15,- 
702 linear yards in the 1939 half year to 
114,888 in January-June 1940, and in 
value from $10,237 to $17,183. Wool 
piece-goods imports were small—5,580 
linear yards valued at $4,880 in the 1940 
half year and 5,849 yards at $7,118 in the 
1939 period. 

Imports of apparel in the first 6 months 
of 1940 include the following principal 
items: Haberdashery and millinery, $10,- 
455 ($8,422 in the corresponding period 
of 1939); hats, caps, and bonnets, 2:270 
dozen at $9,049 (2,834 dozen at $10,852 in 
1939); hosiery, all kinds, 6,113 dozen 
pair, $7,842 (6,443 dozen at $10,184); and 
miscellaneous apparel, $39,660 ($34,993). 
(American Consulate, Belize.) 


Cotton and Products 
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@ Italy.—The 1940 cotton crop, placed at 
about 50,000 478-pound bales, is ex- 
pected to be larger than that of 1939. 
This is said to represent an increase of 
about 20 percent over the production in 
the preceding year. (American Consu- 
late, Milan.) 

@ Turkey.—Exports of raw cotton from 
Turkey showed a decline in 1939-40. In 
the 12 months ended July 31, 1940, ex- 
ports totaled 5,810 metric tons valued at 
£T4,650,000 (the Turkish Pound averaged 
about 70 cents in 1939-40), compared 
with 19,669 tons valued at £T8,576,000 in 
1938-39 and 18,461 tons valued at £T7,- 
066,000 in 1937-38. 

Rumania was the most important mar- 
ket for Turkish cotton in 1939-40, fol- 
lowed by Italy, the two countries having 
taken most of the exports. Exports by 
principal destinations follow. 














Country 1939-40 1938-39 
Metric Metric 
tons tons 
Tec aesicnntancecucshen 5, 810 19, 669 
Rumania re 3, 654 4, 751 
Italy 1,344 6, 637 
Czechoslovakia___- 397 1, 846 
Hungary os 100 157 
Yugoslavia or aes 172 20 
Germany. - inn etackinws 31 6, 092 
| 





The 1939-40 cotton crop is estimated 
at about 39,000 metric tons (180,000 bales 
of 478 pounds) of which 105,000 bales is 
estimated to have been produced in 
Adana, 72,000 bales in Izmir, and 3,000 
bales in Igdir. Consumption of about 
120,000 bales by cotton mills in Turkey 
in 1939-40 was an increase over former 
activity. In addition to the mill con- 
sumption, there is said to be considerable 
consumption of cotton in the household 
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industry for mattresses and pillows, esti- 
mated roughly at 10,000 to 15,000 bales 
annually. (Office of Assistant Commer- 
cial Attaché, Istanbul.) 

@ Union of South Africa—Imports of 
cotton piece goods into the Union from 
September 1939 through July 1940, or the 
first 11 months of the war, were valued 
(in South African currency) at £5,102,- 
900, of which the United Kingdom sup- 
plied goods valued at £3,719,400, Japan, 
£880,500, the United States £174,000, 
Belgium, £131,400, Italy £85,400, Canada 
£59,900, India £14,300, and all other 
countries £38,000. 

Imports of cotton piece goods from the 
United States have increased in recent 
months. The minimum monthly impor- 
tation during the September—July period 
was £4,500 in September 1939, and the 
peak value was £27,800 in June 1940. 
Imports from Japan have also recorded 
a considerable gain. The low figure for 
the September-—July period was £20,000 
in March 1940, and the highest monthly 
total was £165,900 in July 1940. Canada 
did not appear as a source of piece goods 
imports in the last 4 months of 1939, but 
in January 1940 shipped goods valued at 


£13,900, in April at £16,700, and smaller 


amounts during other months, which re- 
duced the average for the first 7 months 
of 1940 to about £8,550 a month. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Johannesburg.) 
@ Yugoslavia—The problem of suffi- 
cient supplies of cotton yarn and raw 
cotton has been eased for the time being, 
and it is reported that the textile indus- 
try, working on the present reduced scale, 
may consider that its requirements for 
raw materials are covered to the end of 
1940. It is said that 3,000 metric tons 
of raw cotton have recently been sup- 
plied by Turkey, and it is learned that 
as a result of recent negotiations in 
Rome, Italy has agreed to supply Yugo- 
Slavia with 4 total of 3,000 tons of cotton 
yarn, in exchange for Yugoslav products. 

Negotiations are carried on with Tur- 
key and Soviet Russia for the purchase 
of raw cotton. The Purchasing Coopera- 
tive of Industrialists, at Belgrade, has 
formed a special board of three members 
to arrange with Turkey and the Soviet 
Union for the purchase of raw cotton. 
Negotiations are said to have been begun 
for the purchase of 8,000 tons ‘about 
35,000 bales) of raw cotton from Turkey 
and that cotton purchases in that coun- 
try from the Soviet Union are soon to be 
discussed. 

Yugoslav raw-cotton requirements 
amount to about 25,000 tons (110,000 
bales) a year. Domestic spinning mills, 
with their 230,000 spindles, have a ca- 
pacity to handle about 30,000 tons (135,- 
000 bales) of raw cotton a year, of which 
domestic production supplies only a small 
fraction. Imports have formerly been 
principally from the United States, but 
that source is now practically cut off by 
the blockade. ‘(American Consulate, 
Belgrade.) 


Silk and Products 


@ Japan.—Exports of raw silk from Ja- 
pan during October totaled about 53,000 
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bales, an increase of 27,600 over those of 
September 1940 and of 14,853 over ex- 
ports in October 1939. A cut of 15 per- 
cent in the number of silk-reeling basins 
in operation at the end of July 1940 has 
been ordered by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, which is said to be 
considering an additional curtailment of 
50 percent of the total. On July 1, 1940, 
Japan had 1,552 reeling plants with 222,- 
430 basins installed, of which 188,102 ba- 
sins, or 84 percent of the total, were in 
operation. A sealing of 15 percent of the 
basins was enforced beginning August 
15, 1940. That the present rate of silk 
production in Japan should be main- 
tained, with greater emphasis on do- 
mestic consumption, is reported to be the 
opinion of some Government officials. 
Silk exports during the first 8 months 
of 1940 totaled 161,149 bales, valued at 
273,299,122 yen. September—October ex- 
ports totaled about 78,400 bales, bringing 
the total for the first 10 months of this 
year to 239,549 bales, compared with 
317,096 in January—October 1939 and 
384,809 in the corresponding period of 
1938. (Bale of silk in Japan weighs 
132.277 pounds.) The United States is 
the only important market, but statistics 
on total shipments to that country are 
not available for the 1940 period; in the 
10 months of 1939, however, the United 
States share in Japan’s silk exports was 
273,888 bales, and in the corresponding 
period of 1938, 316,971 bales. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, 
and American Consulate, Yokohama.) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Brazil—Production of rayon yarn in 
Brazil during 1939 approximated 7,044,- 
500 kilograms—2,117,000 by the viscose 
process, 2,737,500 by the acetate process, 
and 2,190,000 of nitrocellulose yarns. 
Brazil’s three rayon plants are located in 
the State of Sao Paulo. A fourth com- 
pany is reported to have been organized 
to produce rayon by the cuprammonium 
process, using locally produced copper 
sulphate. The Brazilian market for 
rayon yarns is supplied largely by local 
producers, and foreign yarns must be of- 
fered at prices not more than 10 percent 
above quotations on local products. In 
August 1940, the Sao Paulo plant pro- 
ducing viscose yarn quoted 100 denier at 
28 milreis per gilogram, 120 denier at 25.5, 
and 150-denier at 24 milreis. (These 
prices are net, 4 percent discount. The 
milreis averaged a trifle over $0.05, United 
States currency, at free market rates in 
August 1940.) 

Imports of rayon yarn through the 
port of Santos (State of Sao Paulo) dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1940 declined to 
28,444 kilograms from 66,626 in the cor- 
responding period of 1939, a drop of 57 
percent. August imports totaled 10,575 
kilograms, of which Japan supplied 5,316 
and the United Kingdom the remainder. 
Local dealers stated that no imports are 
now being received from continental 
Europe, and Japan is supplying most of 
the small demand for imported rayon 
yarns. 
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In 1939, Brazil imported a total of 
107,901 kilograms of rayon yarn for 
weaving, of which the United States sup- 
plied none, France 41,049, Italy 23,970, 
Netherlands 22,550, Germany 16,378, 
Japan 50, and other countries 3,904 kilo. 
grams. (American Consulates General, 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro.) 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina.—Exports of wool from Ar- 
gentina during the second week of No- 
vember totaled 17,131 bales, all to the 
United States, which took 1,832 bales of 
total exports of 2,349 bales in the first 
week of the month. Prices of all grades 
were stronger, with quotations on carpet 
wools advancing considerably. The 
Swedish Government Purchasing Board 
was reported to have bought crossbred 
wools, both fine and medium grades, at 
prices above United States bids (for 
shipment via Vladivostok), and Japan 
was said to have bought inferior coarse 
crossbred wools. 

Arrivals of new-clip wools were some- 
what larger during the second week of 
November, with the exception of fine 
wools, which come chiefly from Pata- 
gonia, where shearing does not take place 
until late December and early January, 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

| Correcticn.—The Textile Division has been 
advised that exports from Argentina for the 
week ended October 10 should have been 
1,954 bales to all countries and 1,925 to the 
United States, instead of 19,504 and 19,205 
bales, respectively, as originally given in the 
cablegram covering that week’s wool market. 


Presumably the incorrect figure given earlier 
was due to an error in transmission. | 


Argentina.—Wool exports from Argen- 
tina during October 1940 totaled 17,017 
bales, of which 16,585 went to the United 
States, 195 to the United Kingdom, 127 
to Japan, and 110 to various other des- 
tinations. Shipments abroad in October 
1939 were 17,954 bales. (Argentine wool 
bale=about 420 kilograms, or 926 
pounds.) 

Commercial stocks of wool in Argentina 
at the beginning of the 1940-41 season 
were estimated by the Argentine Goy- 
ernment’s Bureau of Sheep and Wool (in 
a release issued on October 28) to include 
30,616 tons of greasy wool, 5611 of 
scoured, and 1,841 of pulled wool, equiva- 
lent on a grease-wool basis to 41,414 
metric tons. Stocks held by exporters 
were reported as 15,427 tons of greasy, 
2,463 of scoured, and 134 of pulled wool, 
which the release stated included 6,842 
tons of greasy and 1,329 of scoured wool 
previously sold to importers in Europe 
and which were so firmly held as to be 
practically unavailable for resale. The 
relatively large carry-over was ascribed 
in Argentina to the difficulty of market- 
ing low qualities and miscellaneous lots 
of wool because some countries, which 
formerly absorbed all qualities and de- 
scriptions of Argentine wool, had not 
been buying in recent months. 

Production of wool in Argentina for 
the 1940-41 season is expected to be about 
180,000 metric tons (397,000,000 pounds), 
according to an estimate of the Buenos 
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Aires branch of the First National Bank 
of Boston. 

Wool exports from Argentina during 
the wool year ended September 30, 1940, 
totaled 139,808 metric tons (grease-wool 
pasis), aS against 170,291 in the 12 
months from October 1, 1938, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1939. Exports during the 
1939-40 season comprised 93,391 metric 
tons of greasy wool, 33,957 of scoured, 
and 12,460 of pulled wool. (Scoured and 
pulled wool are on a grease-wool basis, 
having been converted on the basis of a 
yield of 85 percent for pulled wool and 
65 percent for scoured wool, or a shrink- 
age of 15 and 35 percent, respectively.) 
Grease-wool exports in the season ended 
October 31, 1940, consisted of 38,741 tons 
of low crossbred, 13,138 of medium 
crossbred, 23,939 of fine crossbred, 7,088 
of fine wool, 6,916 of “criollo” or native 
wool, and 3,569 of belly wool. ‘(American 
Agricultural Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

Argentina.—Wool declared for export 
to the United States from Argentina dur- 
ing August 1940 was valued at $1,501,781, 
compared with $426,964 in August 1939. 
(All values in this paragraph are in 
United States dollars.) The total value 
of wool exports to the United States dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1940 was 
$15,823,277, against $5,525,787 in Jan- 
uary-August 1939. Carpet wool ac- 
counted for a value of $711,607 in the first 
g months of 1940 ($222,167 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939); other wool, 
greasy, for $11,359,494 ($3,999,546), and 
scoured, $2,760,596 ($1,066,753); and 
pulled wool, $991,580 ($237,321). (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Jraqg.—Exports of wool from Iraq dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1940 totaled 
1,532,286 kilograms valued at 111,863 
dinars, compared with 2,410,830 kilograms 
(200,992 dinars) in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1939, according to statistics re- 
cently released. (The Iraq dinar is pegged 
to the pound sterling at the rate of 
1 to 1; the exchange value of the pound 
sterling in the March quarter was $4.035, 
at official rates.) Exports to the United 
States declined from 1,314,678 kilograms 
in the March quarter of 1939 to 366,336 
in January-March 1940, while shipments 
to France increased from 694,455 to 
1,140,750 kilograms. Heavy shipments 
of wool (value placed at $375,000) left the 
port of Basrah for the United States dur- 
ing August 1940; the largest part of this 
wool had previously been sent to Beirut, 
Syria, for shipment to the United States 
and France but had been returned to 
Iraq as a result of the suspension of ship- 
ping in the Mediterranean Sea. (Amer- 
ican Legation, Baghdad.) 

B Norway.—Wool produced in Norway 
must be brought to market not later 
than 2 months after clipping, except that 
producers may retain 2.5 kilograms (5.5 
pounds) a year for each member of their 
household, according to provisions of 
a decree of the Norwegian Administra- 
tive Council, which became effective on 
August 1, 1940. The decree provides 
that, until further notice, Norwegian 
wool may be sold only through the Nor- 
wegian Meat and Pork Central, or direct 
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from the producers (including tanneries 
removing wool from sheepskins) to tex- 
tile mills with spinning departments or 
to other industries which require wool 
for their own use and which have been 
approved by the Ministry of Supplies. 
Rules covering classification of wool, and 
prices and terms governing its sale, are 
to be prescribed by various Government 
agencies; the Ministry of Supply will 
have control over final distribution of 
wool acquired by the Meat and Pork Cen- 
tral and consumers. 

The decree also contains numerous 

provisions affecting the manufacture of 
wool and wool-mixed goods, which are 
too detailed to include in this report but 
which generally tend to restrict wool 
consumption and to prescribe the pro- 
portion of wool to be contained in vari- 
ous products, such as yarn (for knitting, 
weaving, and other purposes), blankets, 
and fabrics. The decree also restricts 
consumption and use of cotton and “cell 
wool” or staple fiber. (American Con- 
sulate General, Oslo.) 
HB Union of South Africa.—Exports of 
wool from the Union during the 12 
months ended June 30, 1940, comprised 
171,897,000 pounds of greasy and 9,353,- 
000 of scoured wool, valued in South Af- 
rican currency at £8,486,735 and £820,047, 
respectively. Exports of mohair from 
the Union during the 1939-40 wool year 
were 5,079,000 pounds valued at £439,625. 
The more important destinations of ex- 
ports of wool and mohair are shown in 
the following table, from statistics re- 
cently released by the Union’s Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Exports of Wool and Mohair from the 
Union of South Africa 


{Quantity in thousands of pounds] 





| Year ended June 30— 
Item and country " ‘ue 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 





Wool, greasy: 
United Kingdom ..| 38,899 | 44,595 | 38, 563 
United States 346 592 | 35,391 
France 43, 534 | 51,042 | 33,338 
Italy 16, 678 | 21,340 | 20,618 
Japan 5, 185 1,824 | 14,747 
Belgium. __- 18, 612 | 18,922 | 13,022 
Germany ..| 77,923 | 83,914 | 1,014 
Other countries 10, 511 | 10,828 | 15, 204 

Total ner 211, 688 (233,057 | 171, 897 

W ool, scoured: | 
United Kingdom | 1,536} 1, 289 1, 650 
United States 161 | 139 | 1,661 
[tery.....- ‘ 1,177 1, 262 1,128 
Belgium 805 1, 286 | 768 
Germany 1,075 1, 962 | 26 
Other countries : 2,010 | 1,889 4,120 

Total 6,764 | 7,827) 9,353 

Mohair: 
United Kingdom 3,334 | 4,205 | 4,807 
United States | 12 | 206 
France... | 209 144 27 
Japan ‘ 119 | 55 j.. 
Germany : | 840 | 661 | 39 
Other countries__- 8 6 | 


,510 | 5,088 5, 079 


= | 


Total --| 





(Office of American Commercial At- 
taché, Johannesburg, and official sta- 
tistics.) 

@ United Kingdom.—Exports of wool and 
similar animal hair and products thereof 
to the United States from Bradford (the 
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principal center of wool manufacture in 
the United Kingdom) during the 7 weeks 
ended October 18, were as follows, ac- 
cording to records of the American Con- 
sulate in that city: Wool and similar hair, 
unmanufactured, 56,568 pounds; noils, 
259,267 pounds; waste, 120,003 pounds; 
rags, 544,888 pounds; yarns, 43,353 
pounds; blankets and traveling rugs, 19,- 
420 pounds; wool cloth, 454,762 square 
yards; wool carpets, 20,694 square yards. 

Exports of wool cloth during the 3 
weeks ended October 18 totaled 249,399 
square yards—56,232 of woolens, 170,048 
of worsteds, and 23,119 of mohair. Ex- 
ports of woolens comprised 15,210 square 
yards of flannels, 26,861 of tweeds, 7,288 
of coatings, 5,688 of suitings, and 1,185 of 
overcoatings. Shipments of worsteds in- 
cluded suitings, 61,499 square yards; 
necktie fabrics, 48,667; linings, 26,379; 
and “tropicals,” 26,409. Exports of mo- 
hair fabrics consisted of linings, 5,922 
square yards; necktie fabrics, 2,816; 
“tropicals,” 13,446; and suitings, 935. 
Of the 249,399 square yards of wool 
cloth shipped to the United States dur- 
ing the 3-week period, 120,959 were 
valued at more than $2 per pound; the 
latter comprised 6,324 square yards of 
woolens, 102,693 of worsteds, and 11,942 
of mohair. Most of the remainder was 
in the price range from $1.26 to $2 per 
pound, which accounted for 102,495 
square yards, including 25,200 of woolens, 
66,118 of worsteds, and 11,177 of mohair 
fabrics. (Prices given refer to the 
amounts invoiced by Yorkshire manufac- 
turers to buyers in the United States, 
and in almost all instances include war- 
risk commodity insurance.) 

Wool-cloth exports to the United States 
during September 1940 totaled 208,588 
square yards, comprising 30,506 of wool- 
ens, 151,319 of worsteds, and 26.763 of 
mohair fabrics. “Tropicals” accounted 
for 24.3 percent of the entire quantity 
shipped during the month, followed by 
suitings with 21.1 percent, necktie cloth 
19.7, linings 17.6, and woolen tweeds 10.8 
percent. ‘Total exports of wool cloth for 
the first 9 months of 1940 were 3,521,315 
square yards, consisting of 1,126,988 
square yards of woolens, 2,014,127 of 
worsteds, and 380,200 of mohair fabrics. 


Exports of Wool and Similar Animal Hair 
from Bradford to the United States 





| } 
| January-August | January-August 
( 


Wool and similar | 1939 








hair me 
| Pounds | Value | Pounds | Value 
—_—_—-|__| —_| 
Unmanufactured...|3, 585, 712/$835, 256|1, 547, 610) $468, 515 
Noils_ - 1, 214, 413) 540, 174) 2, 678, 087) 1, 264, 486 
Wastes : 1, 059, 976) 283,153) 536,643) 230, 247 
Rags : 3, 149, 965) 794, 214|3, 471, 440) 1, 267, 267 


Yarns 187, 212) 147, 949) das 173, 778 
| | | 





Note.—Compiled by American Consulate, Bradford. 


Restricted consumption of tops in Brit- 
ish spinning mills and the loss of im- 
portant export markets were reflected in 
reduced activity in the Bradford wool- 
combing establishments during October. 
Although a moderate amount of business 
in yarns was available, the volume was 
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declining. Business in October was more 
favorable for woolens than for worsteds 
and demand was better for cloth for 
women’s-wear than for men’s-wear fab- 
rics. (Based on reports from American 
Consulate, Bradford.) 

@ Uruguay—Activity in the wool market 
increased during the week ended Novem- 
ber 16, with speculators’ prices rising to 
10.60 Uruguayan pesos per 10 kilograms 
for fine crossbred “supers.” Sales of the 
current clip to November 16 were esti- 
mated at 50,000 bales, with destinations 
as follows: United States 38,000, Sweden 
10,000, and Japan 2,000 bales. ‘(Amer- 
ican Legation, Montevideo.) 


Miscellaneous Products 


@ Belgium.—The area planted to flax in 
Belgium is reported to have been 55,000 
hectares (135,900 acres) in 1940, com- 
pared with 44,751 hectares (111,580 acres) 
in 1939. The yield per hectare in 1939 
was about 6,500 kilograms (14,330 
pounds) of fiber flax, but the yield dur- 
ing 1940 is estimated to be considerably 
less, partly as a result of damage caused 
during hostilities. 

The flax crop in the Netherlands, ac- 

cording to unofficial reports, will be about 
the same this year as in 1939, and it is 
estimated that Belgian flax mills can 
figure on a supply of 70,000 metric tons 
(about 154,000,000 pounds) of flax straw 
from the Netherlands, provided that nor- 
mal transportation facilities will be 
available. Operations in Belgian flax 
mills are reported to be at a high level. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Berlin.) 
@ Canary Islands—Embroideries were 
exported to the United States from the 
West Canary Islands to the amount of 
15,129 pounds valued at $28,784 in the 
September quarter of 1940, compared 
with 20,647 pounds, $31,961, in the pre- 
ceding 3 months. (American Consulate. 
Tenerife.) 


@ Mexico—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso, Yucatan, during October 
1940 totaled 20,861 bales (Weighing 3,- 
864,762 kilograms) , compared with 13,624 
bales (2,528,951 kilograms) in the preced- 
ing month and 30,414 bales (5,570,773 
kilograms) in October 1939. Exports to 
the United States in October last 
amounted to 20,328 bales (3,764,870 
kilograms), of which 11,175 went to New 
Orleans, 4,153 to New York, and 5,000 
to North Plymouth. The remainder of 
the October exports—533 bales, or 99,- 
892 kilograms—were sent to Argentina. 
Total exports of henequen fiber from 
Progreso during the first 10 months of 
1940 were 40,226,397 kilograms, of which 
39,337,577 went to the United States, 
437,041 to Argentina, and 451,779 to 
France. 

Shipments of henequen short fiber, all 
to the United States, during October 1940 
comprised 439 bales (50,535 kilograms) 
of mill tow, 464 bales (45,194) of mill 
waste, 242 bales (28,186) of bagasse, and 
557 bales (62,989 kilograms) of tow. 
Adding the October total of 186,904 kilo- 
grams brings shipments of these short 
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fibers to 2,194,832 kilograms for the first 
10 months of 1940. 

Fiber production in Yucatan continued 
to exceed exports during October. Stocks 
on hand at Progreso at the end of Sep- 
tember amounted to 53,486 bales and 
receipts during October were 20,978 bales, 
from which must be deducted exports of 
20,861 bales and 488 bales returned to 
Merida; stocks on October 31 were 53,- 
115 bales. Stocks at Merida as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, were reported as 37,851 
bales in warehouse and October receipts 
as 21,663 bales, while shipments (for ex- 
port from Progreso) and sales to local 
manufacturers during October accounted 
for 16,791 bales. Stocks in Merida at the 
end of October were 42,723 bales which, 
added to Progreso stocks (53,115 bales), 
indicated an unexported total of 95,838 
bales of fiber. 

Low market prices for henequen fiber— 
$US0.03 a pound, c. i. f. New York or 
New Orleans—and the generally unfa- 
vorable condition of the henequen fields 
continued to cause anxiety as to the fu- 
ture of the local industry. Some reduc- 
tion in stocks of fiber on hand is antici- 
pated as the result of a reported sale of 
14,000 bales of Class A fiber to the 
Swedish Reserve Supplies Board. 

Exports of manufactured henequen 
products, according to unofficial reports, 
were as follows during October (in kilo- 
grams): Binder twine, 1,089,276 (5,020,- 
537 in the 10 months ended October) ; 
other henequen twine, 108,340 (2,262,- 
779); henequen rope, 49,266 (824,675) ; 
henequen sacks, 141,414 (213,028); and 
henequen cloth, all to the United States, 
3,665 (15,299). 

The principal destinations of binder- 
twine exports in October were the United 
States 1,067,045 kilograms, Canada 10,- 
886, and Uruguay 11,345; figures for the 
first 10 months of 1940 were 4,012,243, 
517,567, and 284,327 kilograms, respec- 
tively. Other henequen twine was ex- 
ported in October to the United States 
(106,219 kilograms) and to Canada 
(2,121), while henequen rope was more 
widely distributed, as follows: United 
States 3,353 kilograms, Canada 19,916, 
Dominican Republic 1,117, Republic of 
Panama 917, Colombia 5,361, Paraguay 
9,908, and Peru 8,694. October exports 
of henequen sacks went to Colombia 
(121,232 kilograms) and to Guatemala 
(20,182). ~] 

Shipments to the United States for the 
10 months ended October 1940 included 
4,012,243 kilograms of binder twine, 
2,096,516 of other twine, 136,363 of rope, 
and 15,299 of henequen cloth. (American 
Consulate, Merida.) 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Canada.—Canadian tobacco produc- 
tion in 1940 will be the smallest since 
1936. A total crop of less than 50,000,000 
pounds is indicated for 1940, compared 
with the 1939 record of 107,700,000 
pounds. The drastic reduction in the 
flue-cured production, brought about by 
destructive frosts and voluntary reduc- 
tion in acreage, together with smaller 
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crops of burley and cigar leaf tobaccos 
and greatly reduced carry-overs from 
the 1939 crop, indicate a more favorable 
marketing situation than prevailed dur- 
ing the 1939-40 season, although export 
possibilities are still unsettled. 
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Practically the entire Ontario tobacco 
production was in the curing barns by 
September 25. Curing conditions during 
October were very good for air-cured 
burley. There has been no damage from 
freezing in the curing barns; however, 
considerable difficulty from shed-burn 
has been experienced during the curing 
process in certain districts, resulting in 
many common crops. While there is a 
wide range in the quality of the burley 
crop, it is considered fair on the whole, 
About 50 percent of the burley and dark 
tobacco crops were entirely cured by the 
middle of October. Yields of these crops 
are below average. 

Harvesting of the Yamaska Valley 

(Quebec) tobacco crop was practically 
completed by September 10. There was 
no frost damage, as the first killing frost 
did not occur until September 26. Cur- 
ing conditions in October have been gen- 
erally good, except for the last cuttings, 
which are curing very slowly. About 20 
percent of the crop was entirely cured 
by October 15, and the quality was re- 
ported on that date as better than av- 
erage and slightly better than the 1939 
production, although the average yield 
is slightly lower. ‘(Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa.) 
@ Cuba.—tThe effect of the European war 
on exports of Cuban tobacco and tobacco 
products was for the first time apparent 
in all major branches of the industry 
in September 1940. Shipments to the 
United States, Cuba’s principal export 
market, declined 12 percent in_ that 
month to a value of $713,637, from $810,- 
924 in the preceding month, and showed 
a loss of 35 percent as compared with 
$1,096,589 in September 1939. Exports 
to the United States in September 1940 
—86.6 percent of all Cuban tobacco ex- 
ports—consisted of 28,018 pounds of 
wrapper tobacco, valued at $33,285; 130,- 
127 pounds of filler tobacco, valued at 
$61,351; 774,159 pounds of stemmed leaf 
tobacco, valued at $508,466; 293,084 
pounds of scrap tobacco, valued at $78,- 
410; 301,309 cigars, valued at $32,055; 
3,500 cigarettes, valued at $9; and 117 
pounds of smoking tobacco, valued at 
$61. 

Argentina took 4.2 percent of total 
Cuban tobacco shipments in September, 
Spain 2.7 percent, and the remainder was 
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divided among more than 20 different 
countries. 

Cuba’s tobacco export trade with the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1940 reached a value of $6,870,758, as 
against $6,742,337 in the corresponding 
months of 1939. Shipments in the 1940 
period, representing 71.5 percent of 
Cuba’s total tobacco exports, were made 
up of 453,116 pounds of wrapper tobacco, 
valued at $744,313; 1,453,017 pounds of 
filler tobaco, valued at $684,765; 7,169,699 
pounds of stemmed leaf, valued at $4,548,- 
345; 2,567,185 pounds of scrap tobacco, 
valued at $677,506; 2,016,745 cigars, val- 
ued at $215,251; 67,520 cigarettes, valued 
at $179; and 716 pounds of smoking to- 
bacco, valued at $399. 

Other important markets for Cuban 
tobacco during the period January-Sep- 
tember 1940 were Spain, which accounted 
for Cuban exports valued at $1,450,055; 
Argentina, $276,590; Uruguay, $148,542; 
Canada, $148,537; the Netherlands, $121,- 
975; Chile, $87,764; Sweden, $81,916; 
British Africa, $69,133; the Canary 
Islands $62,123, and Peru, $58,173. 
(American Consulate General, Habana.) 
@ Egypt.—Large quantities of imported 
leaf tobacco are consumed annually, 
owing to the prohibition of tobacco cul- 
ture in Egypt, and the country’s large 
cigarette-manufacturing industry. The 
customs duties collected on leaf and 
manufactured tobacco constitute today 
one of the important sources of Govern- 
ment revenue. 

Imports of leaf and manufactured 
tobacco during the first 6 months of 1940 
showed an important advance as com- 
pared with the corresponding months of 
1939, the respective figures being 3,188,223 
kilograms, valued at £E£593,801, as against 
3,006,758 kilograms, valued at £E362,050. 
The increase is due principally to a 
greater consumption of imported ciga- 
rettes, pipe tobacco, and cigars, brought 
about by the presence of a large body of 
British troops in Egypt. 

Leaf-tobacco arrivals during the first 
half of 1940 totaled 2,499,050 kilograms, 
valued at £E263,798, or slightly below 
imports in the same period of 1939, 
amounting to 2,545,715 kilograms, valued 
at £E269,639. 

With the exception of China and the 
United States, all tobacco-growing coun- 
tries supplied less tobacco to Egypt dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1940 than in the 
similar period of 1939. The United 
States showed the largest percentage of 
increase in tobacco shipments to Egypt, 
having exported some 50 percent more 
tobacco than in the 1939 period, thus 
rising from fifth to second place in order 
of importance as a supplier to the Egyp- 
tian market. The increase is attributed 
to the growing preference in Egypt for 
cigarettes known as “English,” in which 
American “Virginia” tobacco is prin- 
cipally used. 

Notwithstanding the marked increase 
in the importation of American tobacco, 
Japan continues to hold first place as a 
source of leaf-tobacco supply for Egypt. 
It is not thought likely that Japan will 
lose this position in the near future, as 
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tobacco imported from that country has 
the advantage of producing a larger num- 
ber of cigarettes per given weight of 
tobacco. It is stated that this advantage 
more than compensates the well-known 
fact that Japanese tobacco is of a much 
inferior quality to the tobaccos of Turkey, 
Greece, and Bulgaria. 

Although importation of tobacco into 

Egypt before the 1914 World War con- 
sisted almost entirely of high-grade, 
expensive tobaccos from Turkey, Greece, 
and Russia, competition among Egyptian 
cigarette manufacturers in recent years 
has resulted in the general substitution of 
inferior tobaccos, mostly of Japanese and 
Chinese origin. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Cairo.) 
@ Netherlands Indies—The unsatisfac- 
tory state of the tobacco trade of Java 
and Madura, resulting chiefly from the 
involvement of the Netherlands in the 
European war, is reflected in exports of 
only 7,114 metric tons of all kinds of 
tobacco during the second quarter of 
1940, none occurring in June. Exports 
during the second quarter of 1939 totaled 
15,120 tons. 

Tobacco acreage in the native Princi- 

palities of Djokjakarta and Soerakarta, 
and in growing centers of East Java, has 
been reduced by no less than 20 percent. 
When the war reached the Netherlands, 
two-thirds of the 1939 crop of these 
regions was in storage in the Netherlands 
Indies, a small portion of it had reached 
London, and the remainder reached 
Amsterdam. Several tobacco estates are 
suffering from a lack of ready money, 
because no payment can now be received 
for those lots which were shipped to the 
Netherlands. In normal years, about 
two-thirds of the tobacco of the native 
Principalities (Vorstenlanden) was ex- 
ported to Europe. (American Consulate, 
Surabaya.) 
@ Newfoundland—The marketing out- 
look for domestic tobacco manufactures 
is reported good, owing to increased labor 
for woodsmen, mine workers, and those 
employed in defense operations, which 
will greatly augment the amount of 
money in circulation. No tobacco is grown 
in Newfoundland; therefore all leaf used 
in manufacture is imported. During the 
past 12 months, 670,000 pounds of leaf 
tobacco imported from the United States 
were consumed. 

Consumption of manufactured tobacco 
products in Newfoundland during the 
past 12 months is given below. 














Kind Volume Value 
Cigarettes_ - : M 67, 864 700, 264 
Plug: 
Smoking pounds 590, 000 458, 000 
Chewing do 3, 000 2, 850 
Cut Smoking: 
Pipe do 79,000 | — 106, 500 
Cigarettes do 243, 000 386, 100 
Cigars M_._| 131 11, 450 
Snuff. __. pounds 156. | 324 
Total value 1, 665, 488 





Estimated production of manufactured 
tobacco for the next 12 months is as fol- 
lows: 60,000,000 cigarettes, 465,000 pounds 
of plug smoking tobacco, 2,000 pounds of 
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plug chewing tobacco, 7,000 pounds of 
cut smoking tobacco for pipes, and 235,- 
000 pounds of cut smoking tobacco for 
cigarettes. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, St. John’s.) 
@ Thailand.—Total tobacco imports dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1940, amount- 
ing to 569,880 kilograms valued at 839,- 
147 bahts, registered a notable increase 
(79 percent in volume and 56 percent in 
value) over 317,892 kilograms valued at 
537,599 bahts in the same quarter of 
1939. Arrivals of unmanufactured to- 
bacco into Thailand showed a heavy gain 
over such arrivals in the 1939 period, and 
accounted wholly for the improvement 
in total tobacco imports. The trade in 
all other import items declined: Cigars, 
35 percent in volume and 19 percent in 
value; cigarettes, 46 percent in volume, 
but only 8 percent in value; manufac- 
tured tobacco, 25 percent in volume, but 
increased 10 percent in value. Details 
of this trade are here given: 














Second quar- | Second quar- 
ter 1939 ter 1940 
Kind 
Kilo- | Kilo- 
grams Bahts grams Bahts 
Unmanufactured to 
_ bacco DR RIRAA BE oti 5 193, 267/218, 762) 501, 534/543, 680 
Cigars Wied ie bn ab Sida waka 1,302} 5,992 844) 4,824 
Cigarettes ___..___...._.-|120, 447/299, 431| 65, 337/275, 864 
Manufactured tobacco._.| 2,876] 13,414) 2,165} 14, 779 
WE no acaenaes 317, 892/537, 599) 569, 880/839, 147 

















Thai imports of tobacco from the 
United States during the second quarter 
of 1940 reached 501,661 kilograms valued 
at 561,603 bahts, a heavy gain in both 
volume and value over 189,820 kilograms 
valued at 217,976 bahts in the second 
quarter of 1939. An important advance 
was shown in all items of this trade with 
the United States. Details are shown in 
the following table: 





Second 
quarter 1940 


Second 
quarter 1939 





Kind 
Kilo- | 


Kilo- 
grams Bahts Bahts 


grams 








| 
| 
Unmanufactured to- | 
bacco --_...- | 
Cigarettes . tees 
Manufactured tobacco-- - 


arising /189, 361/215, 627/498, 758/542, 310 
65| 193) 1,445] 9,780 
| 304| 2,156] 1,458) 9,513 


____..-..|189, 820]217, 976} 801, 661861, 008 
| | 








Total ___- 





The Thai Government’s tobacco fac- 
tory finally commenced operation in June 
1940, and cigarettes manufactured by this 
factory were placed on public sale on 
National Day (June 24). Each package 
of 20 sells for 5 satangs (approximately 
134 U.S. cents). The package is wrapped 
in a red, white, and blue cover (the Thai 
colors), upon which is printed a map of 
Thailand in gold. (American Consulate 
General, Bangkok.) 


Toiletries and Essential Oils 


BE Belgian Congo—The geranium-oil in- 

dustry of Belgian Congo has expanded 

its output steadily since its inception 8 
(Continued on p. 426) 
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New Books and Reports 


F.. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen and may be examined in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Inquiry and Reference Section, or 
the Department library. Please note—The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot be respon. 


sible for their content. 


@ AGRICULTURE AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
RELATIONSHIPS. Hon. Henry F. Grady, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 1940. 5 
pp., Mimeo. Address before the Missis- 
sippi Farm Bureau Federation, Jackson, 
Miss., November 14, 1940. Available from 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ THE CONTRIBUTION OF WOMEN TO PUB- 
LIC AFFAIRS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
Hon. A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State. 1940. 3 pp., Mimeo. Address 
before the members of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Commission of Women, Washington, 
D. C., November 11, 1940. Available from 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


M CorN IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CIVI- 
LIZATION OF THE AMERICAS. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 1940. 195 pp., 
Mimeo. Agricultural Economics Bibli- 
ography No. 87. A selected and anno- 
tated bilbiography. Available from Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE AGREEMENT NE- 
GOTIATIONS WITH CANADA—PUBLIC NOTICE 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE—PUBLIC 
NOTICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROC- 
ITY INFORMATION. Department of State. 
1940. 4pp.,Mimeo. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Text or EXCHANGE OF NoTES BETWEEN 
THE CANADIAN MINISTER AND THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE, ADOLF A. BERLE, JR., 
CONCERNING DIVERSION OF WATER FOR 
POWER PURPOSES. Department of State. 
1940. 4pp.,Mimeo. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ MINUTES OF THE MONTHLY ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN CREDIT, COLLEC- 
TION, AND EXCHANGE PROBLEMS. Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 1940. 39 pp.. 
Mimeo., Price $1. Conference held No- 
vember 6, 1940, New York. Available 
from Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
National Association of Credit Men, One 
Park Ave., New York. 


@ War-Time Price CONTROL AND THE RE- 
TAIL TRADE. Jules Backman, New York 
University. 1940. 48 pp., price 10 cents. 
Price control having become an integral 
part of the control mechanism set up over 
the economy in wartime, it is obvious that 
retail trade as well as others will be sub- 
ject to control. This report on the re- 
tailer and wartime price controls is an 
outgrowth of the desire to provide retail- 
ers with adequate and accurate informa- 


tion so that they may be prepared for 
emergencies which conceivably may de- 
velop. Available from Nationa] Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 101 West 31st St., 
New York. 


@ THe Story or HIGHWAY TRAFFIC CON- 
TROL 1899-1939. William Phelps Eno. 
1939. 293 pp., price $4. This book is a 
record of continuous effort in a special 
field of public service. For more than 40 
years the author has devoted time, effort, 
and money to develop the fundamental 
principles of highway traffic control and 
showing how those principles should be 
applied. Describes the development of 
traffic contro] in Europe and the United 
States, recommendations, and the de- 
scription of attempts to help the District 
of Columbia in traffic control. Available 
from The Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Control, Inc., Saugatuck, Conn. 


@ SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN THE ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITIES OF JAPAN. William Alfred 
Spurr. 1940. 129 pp., price $1.50, cloth; 
$1.20, paper. This report presents gen- 
eral methods of seasonal measurement, 
analyses of individual economic activities, 
general characteristics of seasonality and 
its temporal changes, with regard to Ja- 
pan. Available from Department of 
Business Research, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebr. 


@ INTERNATIONAL ELECTROTECHNICAL Vo- 
CABULARY. International Electrotechnical 
Commission. 1940. 311 pp., price $2.50. 
The result of a resolution passed at the 
St. Louis International Congress in 1940, 
and which led to the formation of the 
International Electrotechnical Commis- 
sion, which purported to secure the coop- 
eration of the technical societies of the 
world in considering the question of the 
standardization of the nomenclature and 
ratings of electrical apparatus and ma- 
chinery. Available from American 
Standards Association, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


@ Po.itTicaL ASPECTS OF HEMISPHERE SOL- 
IDARITY. Laurence Duggan, Adviser on 
Political Relations, Department of State. 
1940. 11 pp.,Mimeo. Address before the 
Foreign Policy Association, New York 
City, November 2, 1940. Available from 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ ImperRIAL GERMANY AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION. Thorstein Veblen. 1939. 
343 pp.; price $3. This book, out of print 
for some years, has been republished with 
only a few corrections, in answer to a de- 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


mand from students of sociology and eco. 
nomics. It is a study of the divergencies 
in cultural development between the Eng. 





lish-speaking people and the Germans | 


and of the consequences in economic and 
other spheres. With a new introduction 
by Dr. Joseph Dorfman. Available from 
The Viking Press, 18 East 48th St., New 
York. 
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News by Commodities 


(Continued from p. 425) 


years ago. In 1938, the latest year for 
which statistics are available, about 
16,000 pounds of oil were produced. 
Until the current year, no geranium oj] 
was shipped to the United States. Dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1940, however, 
200 kilograms, valued at $1,100, were 
shipped to the United States. (American 
Consulate, Leopoldville.) 

@ Germany.—The number of exhibitors 
at the 1940 Leipzig Sample Fair in the 
section devoted to the display of toilet 
and similar preparations increased from 
128 in 1939 to 138 during the current 
year, according to the Fair Management, 
and display space increased from 1,597 
to 1,619 square meters. Attendance at 
this section was considerably smaller 





-- 


than a year ago. The volume of business | 


was lower than a year ago. 

The number of foreign visitors was 
much smaller than usual. Although a 
comparatively large attendance had been 
expected by representatives of the Bal- 


kans, sales were disappointing. Amnumber | 


of Dutch and Belgian visitors and a com- 
paratively large number from the Scan- 
dinavian countries were present. 

Since many perfume manufacturers 
were reportedly unable to get many nec- 


essary raw materials, such as alcohol, | 
fats, and other ingredients, the perfume | 


and cosmetic section was not very well 
represented. Cheaper grade perfumes, 
hair tonics, and similar preparations con- 
taining only a little alcohol were more 
in evidence. A similar situation prevailed 
with creams, ointments, oils, and lotions 
containing fats and greases. On the 
other hand, bath salts, tooth pastes and 
powders, mouth washes, and similar prep- 
arations without fats or grease or other 
materials now scarce in Germany were 
offered in great variety. Great attention 
was given to a mouth perfume, and 4 
liquid skin food to prevent red or brittle 
skin allegedly containing vitamins. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


u. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in 
including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 


.guipment of these firms for handling American goods, 
as to the equyp $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 


Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for 


mail stamp enclosed. Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; {Reported by American commercial attachés. 
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Information 

















pee 
| Refer- Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence Commodities City and country ence 
| | No. No. 
CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: | MACHINERY—Continued 
Aniline salt, in steel drums of 200 kilograms each |Cairo, Egypt | 482 Pumps for fire engines: Centrifugal, 20 to 60 | Dublin, Ireland *486 
Potassium bichromate, large crystals, 10 tons eae iain | $482 horsepower; reciprocating, 40 to 60 horsepower; 
Rubber solution for pasting leather soles to felt or do t485 and turbine type, capacity 500 to 700 gallons 
canvas, 2 tons. per minute. All for working pressure of 170 
Sodium bichromate, 20 tons; sulfone oil, 10 tons; | do | 485 pounds per square inch. 
sodium sulfide, 20 tons; lactic acid, 2 tons; green PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS: 
chrome, 4 tons. | Paper for match boxes, 1 ton, white, in reels of 44 | Alexandria, Egypt *488 
FiRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT: : millimeters; and 1 ton, blue, in reels of 40 milli- 
Pumps for fire engines; centrifugal, 20 to 60 horse- | Dublin, Ireland. *486 | meters. (Samples available.) 
power; reciprocating, 40 to 60 horsepower; and | | PRECISION INSTRUMENTS: 
turbine type, capacity 500 to 700 gallons per } | Architects’ and draftsmen’s drawing instruments, | Dublin, Ireland________- *490 
minute. All for working pressure of 170 pounds | 100 cases (kits). 
per square inch. RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS: ‘ 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: | Rubber solution for pasting leather soles to felt or | Cairo, Egypt........___- 7485 
Cast-iron pipes, centrifugally cast (not sand cast), | Baghdad, Iraq |} %489 | canvas, 2 tons. 
socket and spigot, in 2-, 3-, 4-, and 6-inch diam- | SPECIALTIES: 
eters, 7,500 meters. Pins or brooches, stamped and enameled with | Winnipeg, Canada____.- *492 
Iron sheets, plain and galvanized; mild steel joists, | 494 | British and Canadian flags. To retail at 10 
plates, angle bars, round bars, and flat bars; | | | cents each. 100 gross or more. 
galvanized wire; galvanized barbed-iron wire; | TEXTILES: 
wire nails with countersunk checkered heads; Cotton piece goods: Plain, printed, and striped | Cairo, Egypt.........__- +484 
and coppered steel springs for iron beds, first | poplins and printed tobraleo. (rep), 2,500 to 
quality. | 5,000 pieces each quality, 40/45 meters per piece. 
Mild steel wire, flat and round, for bookbinding, | Cairo, Egypt. ...---- +487 | (Samples available.) 
in gages 20 to 26, inclusive, in wholesale quan- | Cotton piece goods and woolens, large quantities, | ---.. EE ee IN SS: $483 
tities. | medium quality. 
MACHINERY: } | Cotton yarns, plain and mercerized, 230 bales; | Medan, Sumatra, N.I__| %493 
Complete installation for manufacture of tapioca | Sao Paulo, Brazil_._--.-|  *481 | rayon and staple fiber yarns (spun rayon), 90 
flour from mandioca root. Capacity, 3,000 | bales. (Samples available.) 
kilograms of mandioca root per hour. | | Hosiery, for women, large quantities, medium | Cairo, Egypt..........-- $483 
Machine for making metal number-plates, such | Lima, Peru__--------- t491 quality. 
as automobile and house number plates. Small 
or medium capacity. | | 
| | 








Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Announcements Under Operation of 
U. S. Export Control Act 


Developments communicated to the Division of Foreign Tariffs during 
the week ended Tuesday noon, November 26 


No. 24—Machine Tools Subject to License 
after December 10 


(Instruction to Collectors of Customs by 
Division of Controls) 


Pursuant to the authority vested in 
the President by the provisions of section 
(6) of the Act of Congress approved July 
2, 1940, entitled “An Act to expedite the 
strengthening of the national defense,” 
and the President’s proclamation of the 
same date, and the regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, the Administrator of 
Export Control has determined that, in 
addition to those types of machine tools 
for metal working which now require a 
license for their exportation, the follow- 
ing types of tools shall also require a 
license for export on and after the 11th 
day of December 1940: 

1. All used or rebuilt machine tools of any 

description. 

2. Pipe-threading machines. 


3. Metal-cutting band saws. 
4. Power-driven hack saws. 


5. Keyseating machines. 

6. Disc grinding machines. 

7. Car wheel and locomotive wheel presses. 

8. Burring machines—gear. 

9. Chamfering machines—gear. 

10. Burnishing machines—gear. 

11. Planers—crank. 

12. Bench power presses. 

13. Saw sharpening machines. 

14. Filing machines. 

15. Pipe bending machines. 

16. Thread chaser grinders. 

17. Burnishing machines. 

18. Tool and cutter grinders, universal and 
plain—hand feed. 

19. Riveting machines. 

20. Grinding machines—portable with flexible 
shaft. 

21. Centering machines. 

22. Grinders—face milling cutter. 

23. Arbor presses—hand, air, and hydraulic. 

24. Grinding machines—drill. 

25. Grinding machines—tap. 

26. Grinding machines—hob. 

27. Nibbling machines. 

28. Grinders—lathe tool. 

29. Gear lapping machines. 

30. Gear shaving machines. 

31. Polishing machines. 

32. Heat treating furnaces. 


33. Foundry machines. 
34. Twist and other drills. 
35. Reamers. 

36. Milling cutters. 

37. Hobs. 

38. Taps. 

39. Dies. 

40. Die heads. 

41. Shear knives. 


Any of the aforesaid tools may be ex- 
ported without license if it shall have 
been laden on board the vessel on which 
it is to be exported prior to midnight 
ending the day of December 10, 1940. 
Shipments to Canada and Mexico by land 
conveyance shall have been cleared 
through a customs-house prior to mid- 
night ending the day December 10, 1940, 
in order to be exported without license. 





Japanese Immigrants Arriving 
in Netherlands Indies 


A steady increase in the number of 
Japanese immigrants into the Nether- 
lands Indies in recent months is com- 
mented upon in the Batavia press. 
Various reasons are given—chief among 
these being the current efforts to aug- 
ment the exchange of goods between 
the Netherlands Indies and Japan. 
(American Consulate General, Batavia, 
August 20, 1940.) 








INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE SERVICE 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
announces Industrial Reference Service 


This service is inaugurated to provide comprehensive current data that can be maintained for easy reference, 
It consists of a series of reports, issued in 14 sections by commodity groups. These reports cover important com- 
modity and industrial developments in the United States and foreign countries. 
on production, distribution, prices, standards and specifications, export and import trade, foreign tariffs and 
regulations as applied to specific commodities, the results of domestic market research, and foreign market surveys, 


Their subject range includes data 





The 14 parts into which the Industrial Reference Service is divided are: 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, Part 1: Industrial chemicals 
and allied products; organic chemical products; drug and toiletry 
products; plastics; paints and allied products. 

ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS, Part 2: Electrical and communication 
products. 

FOODSTUFFS, Part 3: Canned and dried foods; grain products, 
including horticultural; meats; livestock; fats; oils; sugar products; 
tropical products; perishable products. 

FOREST PRODUCTS, Part 4: Lumber and allied products; pulp 
and paper products; cork. 


LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 5: Leather raw materials; 
leather and leather manufactures. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, Part 6: Agricultural; construction 
and conveying; metal working; other industrial; power generating, 
except electrical; bookbinding; printing; textile; shoe; sewing; coin 
operated; office supplies and equipment. 

METALS AND MINERALS, Part 7: Iron and steel; foreign construc- 
tion; fuels; hardware; nonferrous metals; nonmetallic minerals. 


MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT, Part 8: Films; cameras; 
projectors; sound equipment; educational and industrial motion pic- 
tures; film markets. 


MOTIVE PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT, Part 9: Aeronautical 
products; railway equipment; motor vehicles, including cycles and 
marine; highway products. 


RUBBER AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 10: Crude and synthetic rubber; 


rubber manufactures. 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS, Part ll: Stone; glass; 
pottery and other clay products. 


TEXTILES AND RELATED PRODUCTS, Part 12: Cotton manufac. 
tures; knit goods; raw cotton; waste and linters; silk, rayon, and 
synthetic fiber products; wearing apparel; furs; textile specialties; 
wool; floor coverings; linens; laces. 


TOBACCO AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 13: Leaf tobacco; tobacco 


manufactures; cigars and cigarettes; snuff; nicotine; extracts; flavors. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS, Part 14: Amusement, athletic and sporting 
goods; firearms; musical instruments; brooms; brushes; toilet wares; 
fire extinguishers and safety devices; graphic arts; jewelry; mortuary; 
notions and novelties; scientific and professional goods; optical 
goods; photographic materials; toys. 


The Industrial Reference Service is distributed primarily through annual subscription. The entire service, 14 parts, is available at $15 
per year. Single parts are available at $1 per year except Machinery and Foodstuffs which are $2 per year, and Chemicals which is $4 


per year. Subscriptions may be entered for the entire service, for a single part, or for any combination of parts. Single copies of individual 


reports are available at 10 centseach. Each report is issued in standard format, paper size is 8% x 11 inches, punched for a standard three- 


ring binder. Binders are not available through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce but may be obtained from most office supply 


firms. 








SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


All subscriptions received prior to January 1, 1941, will be entered as of January 1, 1941, but subscribers will receive, gratis, 
all material for the remainder of 1940. The first mailing of material will be October 29,1940. Thereafter, material comprising 
each of the 14 parts will be mailed whenever available on Tuesdays. Those who subscribe to the whole service, 14 parts, will 
therefore receive some material each week. On the other hand, those who subscribe to a single part, or to two or three parts, 
will not necessarily receive material every week. However, all material received by the Bureau for inclusion in any part 


of the service will be edited and released as rapidly as possible. 








@ SUBSCRIPTION REMITTANCES, by check or money order payable to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
should be forwarded to the Bureau in Washington. The service is NOT available through the Superintendent of Documents. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1949 
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